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BMTS IN THE HEART OF URBAN CHICAGO..... 


BMTS students visit various 
courts for better under- 
standing of Social Problems. 


The Chicago Art Center, out- Students participate in worship 
standing libraries, and museums services of great Baptistchurches 
are available for all BMTS stu- in the Chicago area. 

dents. 





Donnelley Hall Nuveen House 

Students have field work oppor- On their way through Chicago, 
tunities in Christian Centers and denominational leaders visit and 
Baptist churches of varied back- speak for BMTS Chapel services. 
grounds. 

Lincoln Park and the beautiful lake 

shore are like an extended campus to 

BMTS for recreation and relaxation. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Near Gauhati, Assam, India, potters sit 
at their wheels as they have done from 
ancient times. Here modern technology 
has not become effective, as is true of 
many other areas of Indian life. See, in 
this issue, “Strong Foundations in the Garo 
Hills,” by James M. Wood. 
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March Quiz 


1. To many people in Africa and 
throughout Southeast Asia, what is a 
symbol of the new day wherein the 
hopes and ambitions of millions of 
peoples are in process of realization, 
and says to the whole world that they 
need not be satisfied merely with “the 
crumbs of civilization falling from the 
rich tables of the Western World”? 

2. What did the church-extension 
pastors recommend at the Green Lake 
conference? 

3. (1) Five hundred; (2) sixteen 
hundred; (3) one thousand persons in 
South India signed cards, pledging a 
tithe of the whole life for Christ’s serv- 
ice. Which is correct? 

4. It was through whose ministry 
that the first church was organized in 
the Garo Hills? 

5. Who founded the first Protestant 
church in all Asia composed of Chi- 
nese members? 

6. There is something that would be 
most helpful for Missions if our sub- 
scribers were to do it for us. What is 
it? 

7. It took (1) fifty; (2) one hun- 
dred; (3) fifteen years to translate the 
Bible into the Garo language. Which 
is correct? 

8. A Christian center was spared 
from a devastating fire which swept 
through parts of four blocks of the 
city on December 23. Name the Chris- 
tian center. 

9. What permits us to share in the 
ongoing program of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies? 

10. Advance delegates’ registration 
by mail will be in effect for the first 
time for the American Baptist Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, Ohio. True or 
false? 

11. Approximately how much 
money would Missions save a year if 
every subscriber renewed upon receipt 
of the first renewal notice? 

12. Missionary Annis H. Ford’s re- 
port on Belgian Congo mission schools 
for the past year showed a total en- 
rollment of (1) 9,500; (2) 19,549; 
(3) 29,298. Which is correct? 

13. Six thousand young people 
from more than fifty countries are ex- 
pected to attend the Fifth Baptist 
Youth World Conference in Toronto, 
June 27-July 2. True or false? 

14. What represents 81 per cent of 
the entire budget of the United States, 
and what does the balance of 19 per 
cent cover? 

15. Who said: “More of our young 
people are involved in the ranks of the 
armed forces around the world than 
in the student bodies of all our Amer- 
ican colleges put together”? 


Answers te Quiz on Page 46 
March, 1958 














WHERE DO 
GREAT IDEAS COME FROM? 


From its beginnings this nation has Leen guided by great ideas. 


The men who hammered out the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights were thinkers—men of vision—the best educated men of 
their day. And every major advance in our civilization since that 
time has come from minds equipped by education to create great 
ideas and put them into action. 


So, at the very core of our progress is the college classroom. It 
is there that the imaginations of young men and women gain the 
intellectual discipline that turns it to useful thinking. It is there 
that the great ideas of the future will be born. 


That is why the present tasks of our colleges and universities 
are of vital concern to every American. 


Every devoted American knows that great ideas shape the 
world. The political and economic framework of a well-balanced 
democracy comes from great ideas. The freedoms of religious 
worship via individual conscience, the freedom to speak, to print, 
equality of opportunity have come from great ideas. 


The Christian College of Liberal Arts is a citadel of democ- 
racy. It was created by devoted citizens with religious convictions. 
It is purposely dedicated to encourage the disciplines of mind, 
heart, and spirit that produce great ideas. Franklin College serves 
as a rampart of our great nation; and provides the climate for 
nurturing the ideas that shape the world. Our institution sym- 
bolizes the religious ideas of our great denomination; and is 
committed to whole-hearted cooperation with the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge program of the American Baptist 
Convention. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 

















Newshriefs 


Baptist Presidents 
Approve Principles 

Presidents of American Baptist col- 
leges and universities approved the 
principles and procedures for allocat- 
ing $3-million of a $7.5-million cam- 
paign fund for Christian higher edu- 
cation at a meeting at Miami Beach, 
Fla., January 6. This meeting, held in 
conjunction with the Association of 
American Colleges, was presided over 
by President Weimer K. Hicks, of 
Kalamazoo College, Mich., who heads 
the college and university section in 
the American Baptist Education As- 
sociation. Ronald V. Wells, co-director 
of the Christian Higher Education 
Challenge, reported that twenty-two 
schools, colleges, and universities had 
voted to participate actively in CHEC, 
along with the nine seminaries, a 
training school, and many student cen- 
ters. 





Berkeley Launches 
$3.5-million Program 

The trustees and faculty of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif., voted to undertake a 
$3.5-million development program to 
expand the school’s facilities and pro- 
vide additional faculty and_ staff. 
These vital improvements will make 
possible an increase in Berkeley’s en- 
rollment from the present 175 to 230 
students—an increase of 43 per cent. 
Because it is the most pressing need, 
the first step of the development pro- 
gram will be the erection of a new 
women’s residence hall. It is expected 
that construction will begin May 1, 
with the building ready for occupancy 
for the spring semester beginning Jan- 
uary 7, 1959. The second step in the 
development program will be the con- 
struction of a classroom and assembly 
building that will have a dining hall. 


‘Happiest Little Tree’ 
In Thailand 

If the Christmas tree begins after a 
while to lose its fascination for some 
Americans, perhaps it is because they 
do not have a privilege that most over- 
seas missionaries have. Abroad, at 
Christmastime, when pageants are 
produced and creches or Christmas 
trees are set up, the people ask ques- 
tions. They are told, many for the first 
time, about Jesus. And they listen, for 
they have asked for an answer. So a 
Christmas tree is important. Mission- 
ary Louise Capen, of Bangkok, Thai- 
land, was excited about their tree last 
Christmas: “The Christmas tree used 
at the lovely cantata given by the choir 
of the Chinese Baptist Church, under 
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the direction of Louise M. Giffin, on 
the Saturday before Christmas, was 
loaned by the manager of Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines, Martin Taylor. This tree, 
flown in from Japan, probably served 
more genuinely than any other tree in 
my recollection. It served at the Christ- 
mas party for the children on Decem- 
ber 18, at the cantata on Saturday 
night, at the church Sunday morning, 
and then at the Monday afternoon 
party for the children. Sentimental 
recollections of stories from my child- 
hood persuade me that trees and ani- 
mals are sentient beings, and I’m sure 
this must be the ‘Happiest Little Tree’ 
in Thailand.” 


Congo Baptist Schools 
Enroll Thirty Thousand 


Annis H. Ford’s report on Belgian 
Congo mission schools for the past 
year showed a total enrollment of 
29,298 students. Of these, Miss Ford 
said, 19,287 were boys; 10,011 were 
girls, most of whom were attending 
first and second grade village schools. 
There were 1,119 teachers, of whom 
429 were working in accredited, gov- 
ernment-subsidized schools, and 690 
were working in church-supported 
classes. ““The foundation of our school 
work,” said Miss Ford, “is kintuadi— 
the ‘togetherness’ of church and mis- 
sion, teachers, directors, pupils and 
their parents. But that which surpasses 
all these, binding them together and 
strengthening them, is the kintuadi of 
each individual worker and God.” 


Dr. Boehr Reviews 
Five Years in India 

Awaiting her fifth Christmas in 
India, her last before going on her first 
furlough, missionary doctor Marian 
C. Boehr surveyed the things which 
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had marked her road of service: “As 
I look back on my five years here in 
India, I say, ‘God is good!’ To see our 
doctors and nurses in efficient action 
during a surgical emergency, sends a 
glow of joy through me. To see our 
new men’s ward filled and our first 
male doctor hard at work, is a new 
victory. And to see our large circulat- 
ing hospital library in use, with Hindus 
and Moslems reading for themselves 
the great Christian classics, is a cause 
for great thanksgiving. Our surgery 
has reached an all-time record, with 
cases coming from a radius of many 
miles. We are even now starting an 
expansion of our hospital, building an 
upstairs on the main wing. Our ma- 
ternity department is more than busy.” 


Edwin T. Dahlberg 
Visits Alaska 


“The moral and spiritual insights of 
our military men are away ahead of 
those in our civilian life,’ Edwin T. 
Dahlberg declared on his recent re- 
turn from a ten-day Christmas visit 
with the armed forces personnel in 
Alaska. The new president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches noted that 
“more young people are involved in 
the ranks of the armed forces around 
the world than in the student bodies of 
all our American colleges put together. 
The churches, with the active assist- 
ance of our national authorities,” Dr. 
Dahlberg said, “must begin to plan an 
intelligent, long-range program of 
Christian nurture of our youth in the 
armed forces, for these are our sons 
and daughters and the children of the 
church.” During his Christmas season 
visit, the National Council president 
covered a total of eleven thousand 
miles, chiefly by air, extending greet- 
ings from home churches to thousands 
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Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the National Council of Churches and 
pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., is honored on his sixty- 
fifth birthday at Children’s Home, Kodiak, Alaska. Photograph was made 
at Christmastime, during his ministry to U. S. military personnel in area 
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if armed forces personnel and preach- 
ng to them. Dr. Dahlberg is pastor of 
he Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Malnutrition Serious 
In Hong Kong 

An experimental feeding project to 
help combat the most serious cases of 
malnutrition in two refugee settle- 
ments in Hong Kong was described in 
a recent report from Kenneth G. Hob- 
art, director of Church World Serv- 
ice there. “In the Wachai and Skep 
Kip Mei sections, where people live on 
leftover foods and by constant borrow- 
ing and pawning,” Dr. Hobart said, 
“the children are two to four inches 
shorter than others for their ages and 
two to eleven pounds underweight. 
They get little more than half the 
minimum calories they need, and their 
distended bellies, thin arms and legs 
tell the story of protracted malnutri- 
tion.” However, six months ago, an 
experimental feeding project was 
started with 120 boys and girls be- 
tween seven and fourteen, chosen from 
among the most seriously undernour- 
ished. “Each morning these children 
arrived fatigued and drowsy from hav- 
ing slept in passageways shared by at 
least forty others,” said Dr. Hobart. 
They received balanced meals and at 
the end of this period showed marked 
improvement in physical health and 
mental alertness.” 


New Jersey Baptists 
Hold Education Conference 

As an expression of a growing 
awareness of the need for Christian 
higher education, New Jersey Baptists 
recently held their second annual con- 
ference, focusing on the theme “The 
Counseling of Youth for College.” 


Mrs. Milo E. Wenger 


Among the speakers were Gilbert L. 
Guffin, president of Eastern Baptist 
College, St. Davids, Pa.; Joseph D. 
Ban, pastor of the Livingston Avenue 
Baptist Church, New Brunswick, and 
college-town pastor to Baptist students 
at Rutgers University; David Sageser, 
director of the department of campus 
Christian life of the National Council 
of Churches; and Jane Bennett, of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 
Mrs. Frank A. Sharp, a member of 
the board of managers, and Arthur 
Maye, director of Christian education, 
of the state convention, arranged the 
program. The meetings were held at 
the First Church, New Brunswick. 


Mrs. Milo E. Wenger 
Resigns A.B.H.M.S. Post 

Mrs. Milo E. Wenger resigned as 
secretary of the department of special 
services, effective January 15, after 





New Jersey conference on Christian education. Speakers (left to right): 
Gilbert L. Guffin, president, Eastern Baptist College; Joseph D. Ban, 
pastor, Livingston Avenue Baptist Church, New Brunswick; David Sageser, 
of the National Council of Churches; and Jane Bennett, of Keuka College 
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Joseph H. Heartberg 


eleven years of service with the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
Prior to the integration of the two 
Home Mission Societies in 1955, Mrs. 
Wenger served nine years as the execu- 
tive secretary of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. 
She promoted home-mission interests 
among churches and was the official 
woman representative on many boards 
and committees. 


Heartberg Elected 
Executive Secretary 


Joseph H. Heartberg, recently 
elected executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Baptist Convention, will assume 
his duties on March 1. Mr. Heartberg 
was secretary of town and country work 
and secretary of Christian ministry to 
service personnel for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. He 
joined the staff in 1948, as secretary of 
the department of rural and Indian 
missions. During the Second World 
War, Mr. Heartberg served as a chap- 
lain in the Philippines and New 
Guinea. He served Baptist churches in 
Webster City, Iowa; Berlin, Rhine- 
lander, and Woodville, all in Wis.; and 
at Killam, Alberta, Canada. He studied 
at Bethel Academy and Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis. ; and at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Chicago, III. 


F. Bredahl Petersen 
Accepts Pastorate 


As of March 1, F. Bredahl Petersen 
will serve as pastor of the Seventh 
Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Petersen brings the experience of an 
eventful and rich Christian ministry 
into the well-known metropolitan 
Seventh Baptist Church pulpit. He 
was born in Denmark, but settled in 
America when eighteen years of age. 
He obtained the B.A. degree from Des 
Moines University; the M.A. degree 
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from the University of Rochester; the 
B.D. degree from Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School; and the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He was honored with a D.D. 
degree from Ottawa University. For 
twenty-five years he was a pastor in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and for seven- 
teen years professor at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Denmark. He 
has held many positions of significance 
and honor in the Baptist World Al- 
liance and in the European Evangeli- 
cal Alliance of the Protestant denomi- 
nations of Europe. He recently served 
as professor of church history at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


Convention to Meet 
At Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Garden will house 
the sessions of the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, June 12-17. This modern 
sports arena has a permanent seating 
capacity of 13,630. Additional chairs 
may be placed across the arena floor 
to accommodate 2,000 more. Venti- 
lation and sound systems are excellent. 
Adequate parking is available for 
2,400 cars. Among the important items 
of business to come up at the June 
meeting will be the question of head- 
quarters location. This year, advance 
delegates registration by mail will be 
in effect for the first time. Registration 
cards are being distributed to churches 
through state and city offices. 


Theological Conference 
To Be Held in 1959 

At a meeting of the commission on 
the ministry, held in Chicago, IIl., re- 
cently, plans were made for the sec- 
ond theological conference for Ameri- 
can Baptists, to be held in the summer 
of 1959 at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis. Wilbour E. 
Saunders, president of Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School, is chairman of 
the central planning committee, which 
is developing a program of study lead- 
ing up to the conference. Seven Bap- 
tist scholars are conducting basic, orig- 
inal research on beliefs that have 
entered into the Baptist tradition. 
Their work will be completed by the 
summer of 1958, and the material 
will then be used by study committees 
to prepare papers for the use of the 
conference. Expected attendance is 
150. 


Colegio Bautista 
Has New Building 

Colegio Bautista, Santa Ana, El 
Salvador, recently completed a new 
boys’ dormitory and missionary home. 
The school had never had a boarding 
division for boys. One hundred of the 
470 students are girls who board. The 
new building will accommodate from 
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THAT MORE MAY SERVE 


BERKELEY LAUNCHES 
$3,500,000 DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
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FIRST OBJECTIVE — Women’s Residence Hall 
Construction Expected to Begin May 1, 1958 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School is undertaking a development program that will expand 


facilities and also provide additional faculty and staff. These vital improvements will 
permit an increase in enrollment from the present 175 to 250 students. 


RALPH M. JOHNSON, President 


| BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
| 2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 
| 
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twenty to thirty boys. It provides sleep- 
ing quarters, a long porch that serves 
as a study and recreation area, a 
shower room and open laundry area. 
On completion of the building the 
school received many more applicants 
for rooms than it could accept. For the 
past forty-six years the missionary 
family in Santa Ana has rented a 
house. With a permanent mission 
home, the rent money can be used to 
support a national pastor or partially 
support two pastors. 


Baptists Visit 
Mission Fields 

Early this month, nineteen Ameri- 
can Baptists will return to America 
after a seven-week around-the-world 
trip, visiting mission work overseas. 
The tour, led by August M. Hintz, 
president of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies, was financed by 
the participants, but the Foreign So- 
cieties and the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation helped with arrange- 
ments. Edwin H. Tuller, general direc- 
tor of C.M.C., is a tour member. The 
nineteen Baptists have visited Europe, 
the Holy Land, and Lebanon. They 
will have seen American Baptist work 
in India, Burma, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, and Japan be- 
fore they return to the United States. 


of March, after a stopover in Hono- 
lulu. 


Conference to Have 
1,000-Voice Choir 

The rare thrill of singing in a giant 
international choir awaits one thou- 
sand Baptist young people this sum- 
mer. William Reynolds, of Nashville, 
Tenn., director of music for the Fifth 
Baptist Youth World Conference in 
Toronto, Canada, June 27—July 2, an- 
nounced that applications are now be- 
ing taken for the youth choir. Young 
people interested in singing are asked 
to write William Reynolds, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, 126 Ninth Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn., stating their 
age, choral experience, and their voice 
range. Six thousand young people 
from more than fifty countries are ex- 
pected to attend the conference. 


Axling Travels 
100,000 miles 

William Axling, retired American 
Baptist missionary to Japan, traveled 
31,800 miles on deputation in 1957. 
He holds the record for the year, ac- 
cording to Haakon Knudsen, secretary 
of the field-activities department of 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion. Dr. Axling spoke 268 times to 
some thirty thousand people across the 
country during the year. There were 





thirty-nine decisions and fifty-five dedi- 
cations to full-time Christian service as 
a result. In addition, several thousand 
rededications took place. Since his re- 
turn from overseas service in February, 
1955, Dr. Axling has traveled just un- 
der one hundred thousand miles on 
deputation and has spoken seven hun- 
dred times. He was a missionary in 
Japan for more than fifty-five fruitful 
years. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Robert A. Mercer was recently 
ordained to the gospel ministry at the 
call of a council from the Santa Bar- 
bara Association by the First Baptist 
Church, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Otto 
A. Kliever, pastor of the host church, 
was the moderator, and Miles Dawson, 
of San Bernardino, Calif., preached 
the ordination sermon. 

@ President Charles W. Koller, of 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, IIll., announces the ap- 
pointment of Claude Eugene Roush, 
the Protestant chaplin of the Manteno 
State Hospital, as assistant professor 
of pastoral counseling. 

@ Prentiss L. Pemberton will be- 
come the Arthur J. Gosnell professor 
of social ethics and sociology of re- 
ligion at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y., beginning 








They are due home the second week 
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MEXICO CALLING 


United States to accept the call of the First 
Puebla, 


Baptist Church in 


important church will benefit from the efforts 
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HELP THEM TO THE BETTER LIFE 
THROUGH YOUR SUPPORT OF HOME MISSIONS 


Poverty and illiteracy are forerunners of disillusionment and despair. The 
Christian message, interpreted through the ministries of medicine, evangelism, 
and education, can bring to blighted lives release from hopelessness and the | 
fulfillment of the better life in Jesus Christ. | 





An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies, in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the annuitant 
for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure these lifetime pay- 
ments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift Agreements, the 


Societies receive substantial support annually for their mission work. 


WILLIAM H. RHOADES 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Spirit of 
American 
Christianity 


BY RONALD E. OSBORN 





A panoramic, up-to-the- 
minute picture of the Pro- 
testant religion in Amer- 
ica and how it came to be. 
“Interesting, readable, 
well organized . . . this is 
one book I am sure that 
laymen will read with 
profit and appreciation.” 
—WINTHROP S. HUD. 
SON, Colgate - Rochester 
Divinity School. 


At your bookseller $3.75 


HARPER G BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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A Christian Answer 


to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic uncer- 
tainty and international conflict, an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement comes as an answer to 
the prayers of most of us. For it 
offers a generous, guaranteed in- 
come, plus tax savings, regardless of 
financial conditions. Your purchase 
helps combat evils and hatreds with 

the great power of the Holy 

Bible. Send coupon today! 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let M-83, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ 


C) Mr 
|) Mrs 


Name /* Miss 





Address 
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next September. Dr. Pemberton, a 
former professor at Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre, 
Mass., comes to Colgate Rochester fol- 
lowing four years of service as associate 
director of the Danforth Foundation. 

@ Mrs. Wanyce Sandve, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was recently appointed 
director of Mounds-Midway School of 
Nursing. Mrs. Sandve was formerly an 
instructor in public-health nursing at 
the Hamline University School of 
Nursing. 

@ For the second consecutive year 
the Gilbert Memorial First Church, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., was presented the 
Achievement Award for accomplish- 
ments in the area of Christian educa- 
tion. Richard R. Haworth, director of 
Christian education for the Detroit 
Association, made the presentation. 
Wilbert D. Gough is pastor of the 
church. 

® Paul J. Needels, minister of Chris- 
tian education and music for the 
Pleasant Valley Baptist Church, Ca- 
marillo, Calif., was ordained on De- 
cember 22. Mr. Needels is a graduate 
of the University of California and 
the California Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 

®@ Paul K. Shelford, former assistant 
general director of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, was installed 
on January 16 as the executive direc- 
tor of the Northern California—Ne- 
vada Council of Churches. Ralph M. 
Johnson, president of Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, gave the inaugural address. 

@ John Saunders Bone, minister of 
the University Baptist Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is on a three-month 
leave of absence for study at Columbia 
University and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York city. The leave 
of absence was granted by the Uni- 
versity church on the occasion of Mr. 
Bone’s tenth anniversary as pastor. 

® Major L. Johnson, pastor of the 
Memorial Baptist Church, Hartford, 
Conn., since 1936, was recently ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut Baptist Convention, starting 
May 1. William Sale Terrell is the 
executive secretary of the convention, 
and M. Edward Clark is assistant sec- 
retary and director of Christian edu- 


cation. 
Anniversary 
Celebrations 
@ First Baptist Church, North 
Adams, Mass., its 150th, Kenneth A. 
Dalton, pastor. 


@ First Baptist Church, Grand 
Junction, Colo., its 75th, Earl H. Gosa, 
pastor. 


® Tabernacle Baptist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., its 75th. Donald N. Tubbs, 
who came to the church in 1956, is 


the pastor. 









World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





In Education 
A Reciprocal Arrangement 

For the past eleven years, students 
from many lands and many denomi- 
nations have been coming to the 
United States to study in American 
theological seminaries. A number of 
our best-prepared Baptist students 
around the world have been recipients 
of these much-sought-after scholar- 
ships sponsored by Church World 
Service. This year, for the first time, 
American young men and women who 
are going into full-time Christian serv- 
ice may qualify for scholarship study 
in Austria, Canada, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Great Britain, 
and in some Asian countries. These 
ecumenical scholarships cover tuition, 
board, room, and incidentals. 
Civil Rights 
Denied Pakistani Christians 

A Christian member of the West 
Pakistan Legislative Assembly reports 
that many Christians are being refused 
the right of registering as voters in the 
next election. 


Religious Liberty 
In Colombia 

According to a dispatch from the 
United Press, Colombia’s secretary of 
the interior has ordered that full free- 
dom of assembly and worship shall be 
given to all Protestant churches in the 
country. The Evangelical Confedera- 
tion, made up of fourteen Protestant 
groups, reports a decrease in acts of 
violence against Protestants. 


New Zealand Presbyterians 
And Mormon Missionaries 

New Zealand Presbyterians are 
faced with a very real problem because 
of the influx from America of some 
one hundred Mormon missionaries, to 
be followed shortly by four hundred 
more. American Mormonism is evi- 
dently pouring a great deal of money 
into this venture. A large temple and 
a college, to care for over eight hun- 
dred students, are almost completed. 
Many of these young Americans are 
being trained in the Maori language. 


Ghana Christians 
Receive Aid 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, an American Negro 
body, is building a seminary in what 
was until last year the Gold Coast, 
now Ghana, for the training of pastors 
and laymen. They are also planning 
to bring four Ghanians to the United 
States for study. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: What a superb number is the Febru- 
ary issue of Missions! From Dr. Lipp- 
hard’s tribute to Marian Anderson, through 
the “Bronzed Hero” editorial and the soul- 
searching articles by Dr. Rutenber and 
Martin Luther King, Jr., to Dahlberg’s 
letter from Burma, every page carries imat- 
ter that is interesting, timely, and inspiring. 

I am impressed by the fact that by 
masterly manipulation the editor has strung 
the contents of this issue on a golden thread 
—“God has made of one the people who 
dwell upon the earth”’—a thread that is 
easily traceable from the first page to the 
last. 

And my impression is deepened because 
of my own background. For fifteen years I 
was an instructor in Judson College, Ran- 
goon, in classrooms where sat representa- 
tives of the various races of India and the 
Near East. One phase of my task was to be 
“house father” to a score of college stu- 
dents in their dormitory, which I shared 
with them. Another responsibility was to 
give instruction in the English Bible to a 
class composed of animists, Buddhists, Mos- 
lems, and Parsees, as well as Christians. 

From that class, after an absence of forty 
years, I am today receiving regularly letters 
from three men, who begin their letters 
with the salutation, “My Dear Teacher.” 
Only last summer one of these gave me the 
United States address of his nephew, a 
B.A. student who recently arrived in pur- 
suit of an education in medicine. And 
among my treasures are photographs of 
those Rangoon classes, both in groups and 
as individuals. 

I thank God for this Burma experience, 
which perhaps prevented me from becom- 
ing a self-satisfied American Pharisee, care- 
fully preserving his ecclesiastical robes from 
contamination by mingling in the market 
place with the “great unwashed.” 

Jesse F. Smitu 
Suffield, Conn. 


* 

SIR: February Missions is excellent! The 
committee planning our school of missions, 
beginning February 5, asked me to write 
for fifty copies to put into fifty homes 
where Missions is not being read. The 
editorials and special features dealing with 
the church and race are most penetrating 
in their clear-cut way of coming to grips 
with this crucial problem. We shall urge 
our church members to read every word of 
this issue during February, when we as a 
church study this problem. 

RutH Finwatit LEGRAND 
Middletown, Ohio 


SIR: Misstons, our excellent Baptist mag- 
azine, has always been a source of great 
interest and inspiration to me. I grew up 
with Missions, it being a very popular 
magazine in our home. And now this year, 
I am receiving a year’s subscription as a 
gift. We here at B.M.T.S. appreciate our 
gift copies endlessly and read them eagerly. 
We find that we know many of the mis- 
sionaries whose names and faces are found 
in its pages. Thank you sincerely for my 
share in your big gift to us here at school. 

ALETHEA S. Kose 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
Chicago, Iil. 


ee 
SIR: I have been a retired pastor for the 
past four years, after more than forty years 
of ministry, twenty of them here at the 
Huntington church during a most crucial 
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period because of a burdensome debt. My 
task began in the depression years. Now the 
debt is completely liquidated, I am glad to 
say. And it was gratifying to hear the new 
pastor [Harold F. Damon] remark recently 
that during the past year our missionary 
contributions had risen to the $6,000 figure. 
The above leads me to say that you have 
very kindly sent me, without personal cost, 
copies of Missions for some time. This I 
have appreciated; but since my small pen- 
sion from the M. & M. Board is now sup- 
plemented by Social Security payments, I 
shall try to pay my way. So I am enclosing 
my check in payment of a three-year sub- 
scription. 
Wiiuiam P. Hauc 
Huntington; LI. 
& 
SIR:I am eighty-five years old, I have but 
one eye, and it is not very good; so you 
know I cannot read much. But I read my 
Bible more than anything else. Missions 
comes next, and then our Baptist Record. 
Enclosed is money for another year’s sub- 
scription. 


Shellsburg, Ia. 


CHARLES E. BryDEN 


Bz 
SIR: May I say a word with regard to 
headquarters location? 

To facilitate the work of our churches, 
and to bring to them the interest and 
leadership of our national personnel, would 
area offices in the East, the Midwest, and 
the West help? Perhaps located at a state 
or city office, our C.M.C. men, M.&M. rep- 
resentatives, evangelists, missionary person- 
nel, Christian education leaders, and others 
could seek to bring whole areas into effec- 
tive service to meet the needs of the world. 
Thus the influence of our national leaders’ 
concerns could reach down to our states. 
city, and association officers more directly 
to meet the problems of great areas of our 
country. 

Should not we now, therefore, obtain 
space in The Interchurch Center to provide 
for all our national agencies, so that our 
leaders may be in a position to be most 
effective in serving our people and the 
world? We must have our offices together, 
nationally. We must be able to communi- 
cate with our national leaders. We must be 
able to conduct day-to-day business. We 
must be able to reach and influence the 
culture, communications, and political and 
social nerves of the world. 

Wriiuram C. Rocers 
Burton, Wash. 


we 

SIR: I have subscribed to Mrsstons for 
another three years, have secured three new 
subscriptions in our church, and give a 
bundle of five each month to the pastor to 
present to new families in the church. So 
you see, I like Mrsstons! I just could not 
be without it, as I am on the speakers’ 
bureau of the Woman’s Society in our AI- 
ton Association, and need to keep informed. 
I feel each time I read it that I have been 
around the world. 

I should like to express mv opinion 
about our national conventions. I have at- 
tended every one but two since Grand 
Rapids, and am pleased with the harmony 
within our ranks. I do think, however, that 
we are not aggressive enough and lack 
faith to start new churches. 

As to the convention sessions, thev are 
too long and contain too much preaching 
and dramatization. A little of that goes a 
long way. We were worn out at Philadel- 
phia. Keen to the business and issues at 
hand, and confine the preaching to the 
worship hour, with just Scripture reading 
and prayer at the opening of the sessions. 

Mrs. JAmMEs BEGOLE 
Millstadtt, Iil. 
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TERRIBLE 
TEENS 


By 


Carlyle 
Marney 





Stop, look, and listen to what Dr. 
Marney has to say about family living 
in this new book! 

For every member of the family— 
some surprising facts about themselves! 
Dr. Marney’s book will help people 
grow into a deeper, richer understand- 
ing of themselves and. other family 
members. 

By applying the teachings in Danger- 
ous Fathers, Problem Mothers, and 
Terrible Teens, every family can be- 
come an even closer, happier, more 
harmonious group. $2 


Also by Dr. Marney: 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


A Christian’s reply to an agnostic’s 
questions about science, evil, culture, 
and death, in memorable statements of 
conviction, $2.50 


THESE THINGS REMAIN 


“Ten sermons, the like of which has 
not been seen for a long time! ... 
This reviewer would like to hear the 
preacher, for the written word suggests 
a powerful spirit that sings its way 
along.”—Church Management $2 


VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON! 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 




































































































































































































































































































































































Ht I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








OTAL COST of last summer’s 

Billy Graham crusade in New 
York was $2,632,412. Receipts from 
churches, individuals, and the nightly 
collections at Madison Square Garden 
totaled $2,850,031, leaving a surplus 
of $218,619, of which the New York 
Protestant Council received $50,000 
for its continuing program of evangel- 
ism, and the Billy Graham Evangelis- 
tic Association received $150,000 for 
future television evangelism. Attend- 
ance exceeded 2,145,000. How many 
were present once and how many more 
often, cannot be tabulated. Many peo- 
ple were “repeaters,” as evidenced by 
a nightly show of hands. Heretofore, 
circuses, horse shows, and prize fights 
had filled Madison Square Garden. 
This was something different! For 
three months the nightly mass meeting 
in the Garden, filled with nineteen 
thousand people, the magnificent choir 
music by two thousand voices, the dy- 
namic evangelistic preaching, and the 
air-conditioned comfort induced thou- 
sands of people to come again and 
again. 

Graham crusade critics point to 
$2,632,412 as the high cost of profes- 
sional evangelism. Its supporters make 
rejoinder that more than two million 
people heard the gospel preached, at a 
low per capita cost. Yet they cannot 
deny that the 60,577 reported “con- 
verts,” or “decisions for Christ,” ad- 
mittedly gratifying, figure $43.45 per 
“decision.” Whether or not the crusade 
was worth $2,632,145 in total, or 
$43.45 per “decision,” to Protestant 
Christianity in New York can be ar- 
gued endlessly and fruitlessly. Spiritual 
results, statistically or financially, can- 
not be computed on an adding ma- 
chine. Only the future will reveal 
whether the Graham crusade left an 
abiding impact on New York, and 
whether it raised the level of church 
support and service to the community. 

Next month, Dr. Graham conducts 
a similar crusade in San Francisco. 
His millions of friends here wish him 
well and will devoutly pray for its suc- 
cess. 

& 

It is sometimes alleged that going 
to college may undermine a student’s 
religious faith, and that college pro- 
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fessors may weaken the Christian con- 
victions of their students. Recently a 
Roman Catholic priest was denied ac- 
cess by Princeton University to its cam- 
pus and to previously sanctioned as- 
sociation with students. With the 
approval of his bishop, the priest had 
publicly accused Princeton professors 
of purveying atheistic doctrines. As 
denounced by President Goheen, the 
priest had “resorted to irresponsible 
attacks on the intellectual integrity of 
faculty members.” I remember simi- 
larly irresponsible charges by a promi- 
nent Baptist minister in New Haven 
against Yale professors when I was a 
student there more than fifty years ago. 

In the Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Yonkers, N.Y., where I have 
been a member since 1922, the last 
Sunday morning service of the year is 
assigned to college students home for 
their Christmas vacation. Three occu- 
pied the pulpit on Sunday, December 
29, each speaking for ten minutes on 
“College and My Christian Faith.” 

Carol Stimson, of Antioch College, 
told how the college class at the local 
Presbyterian church, and the volun- 
tary, yet well-attended, college church 
services, had helped her to cherish 
religious values, to base her religion 
on conviction, and to appreciate other 
faiths. 

Valerie Back, of Keuka College, a 
Baptist institution, stressed the college 
religious-life committee, the student 
religious clubs, the notable series of 
“Faith and Life” discussions by emi- 
nent religious leaders, and the unique 
ministry to Keuka students by the Penn 
Yan Baptist Church, not far from 
Keuka, whose “student membership” 
enabled Miss Back and others to be- 
come temporary members without re- 
linquishing home church memberships. 

Richard Kaeyer, of Rennselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, pictured the achieve- 
ments of science. Man is soon to travel 
into space with destination infinity; 
but, alas, he is outdistancing moral and 
spiritual achievements. The chief les- 
son Mr. Kaeyer had learned at college 
is that man is too fast in science and 
too slow in faith. He must find a larger 
faith to match today’s science. 

College for these young people, in- 
stead of weakening their Christian 





convictions, had contributed to their 
enlargement. I left that church service 
with the reassurance that if young 
people in our colleges were acquiring 
such a wholesome religious outlook, 
then our colleges are rendering an en- 
during service to their students. 
a 

As reported in The Economist, 
486,000 foreigners visited Russia last 
year. The largest number, 325,000, 
came from Poland. Much of prewar 
Poland was handed to Russia by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, as reward 
for help in defeating Germany. Thus 
the Poles renew family contacts. 

Nearly fifty thousand Chinese and 
four thousand Britons visited Russia 
last year, but fewer than eight hundred 
Americans! Does this explain the 
friendly relations between Russia and 
China? Once the United States was 
China’s great friend. Does this also ex- 
plain the friendly British attitude 
toward Russia and the antagonistic 
American attitude? Too few American 
business men, newspaper men and 
tourists know the Russian people. 
Without acquaintance there can be no 
friendship. 

Why do so few Americans visit Rus- 
sia, and why do so few Russians come 
here? Is the former due to passport 
refusals, and the latter to our undig- 
nified fingerprinting regulations? 
When our state department permitted 
a few delegates from Communist coun- 
tries to attend the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches at Evans- 
ton, IIl., in 1954, they could travel 
only from New York to Evanston and 
return without even a stopover at 
Niagara Falls! What restriction could 
have been more childish? Recently, 
The New York Times reported several 
Russian women doctors in New York 
studying hospitals, clinics, and health 
centers. When they desired to visit the 
homes of American women doctors on 
Long Island and in Connecticut, the 
state department said “No!” 

Surely we need more friendly inter- 
course between Americans and Rus- 
sians, more tourist and cultural inter- 
changes, and more passport freedom. 

At the Chicago International Live- 
stock Exposition, Cyrus S. Eaton, 
American financier and Baptist lay- 
man, said, “No one can accuse me of 
being a Communist. But the time is 
short! Our politicians quickly need 
some good advice. We must have 
understanding and peaceful coexis- 
tence with Russia, a complete over- 
haul of American diplomacy with 
reference to Russia, an end to Amer- 
ica’s official anti-Russian belligerence, 
as the only means to avoid the destruc- 
tion of a nuclear war.” 

Not a Communist said that, but a 
clear-thinking American realist. 
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HOUGHT for Palm Sunday: Jesus was on his 

way to Jerusalem for the last time. As it was the 
season of the Passover, thousands of his fellow country- 
men were going there, too. They were going to observe 
the Passover feast. Jesus was going there to die. Already 
the ruling council in Jerusalem had decided against 
him, and he was now a marked man. Had he not 
brushed aside many of their cherished traditions, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the Sabbath? Had he not 
mingled with publicans and sinners, mingled even with 
the Samaritans as though they were as good as Jews? 
And what had he done to deliver the nation from bond- 
age to Rome, as they had come to think that the Messiah 
would do? To their way of thinking, no prophet had 
ever come out of Galilee, or ever would. So they would 
have nothing to do with this Jesus of Nazareth—except 
to kill him at the first opportunity. Had he chosen to 
be the kind of Messiah they wanted—one who would 
strike off the shackles of Rome—he could have had the 
entire nation at his feet. But that was not his mission 
in the world, and now the end was in sight. Neverthe- 
less, the common people who marched that eventful 
day to Jerusalem, the people who had heard Jesus 
gladly, acclaimed him as King. He did not ride as vic- 
torious generals rode in those days, and there were no 
arches of triumph for him to pass through. But to the 
common people he was King, and they spread their 
garments and branches of palm trees in his path. So 
Jesus accepted their homage. At least he was King for 
a day! In a little while he would be King forever! 


Increasing Cost 
Of Human Folly 


F YOU are one of many Americans who feel a deep 
concern over the spiraling heights to which the an- 
nual budget of the United States has gone in recent 
years, you can chalk up most of that concern to the 
rising cost of human folly—the folly of war. Of the 
$73.9-billion budget which President Eisenhower re- 
cently sent to Congress, an amount $2.4-billion larger 
than the 1958 high and the largest peacetime budget on 
record, not less than 64 per cent goes for defense. Not 
all this amount is called defense in the budget, but it 
is defense nevertheless, as it includes such items as mili- 
tary research and development, military procurement, 
military aid to other countries, atomic energy, and stock- 
piling of weapons for defense. Nor is that all. The cost 
of past national defense is in the budget, too! There is 
a $5-billion item for veterans, and a $7.9-billion item 
for interest on the national debt. Put it all together and 
you have a total for past and present national security 
of about $60.2-billion. This is 81 per cent of the entire 
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budget, leaving only 19 per cent, or a scant $13.7-bil- 
lion, for state aid, education, agriculture, and every- 
thing else. So, there is no sense in blaming any political 
party for the mess we are in. The culprit is human folly 
—not ours alone, or even primarily, but of all the great 
world powers. It is the folly of greed, of pillage and 
plunder, of aggression and war. It is the folly of doing 
by might what could be done much better by right—of 
doing by force of arms what ought to be done by nego- 
tiation. Let no one, however, whether pacifist or non- 
pacifist, find any comfort in this plain statement of fact. 
We are facing a situation in which every American is 
involved, as the figures on your income-tax form will 
show before April 15. Just take 81 per cent of your 
total tax and see what the cost of human folly is to you! 


A Beginning 
In a New Direction 


ATIONS do not have to go on arming and fight- 

ing and killing in order to live in this world. There 

is a way out of our present state of affairs—what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his latest State of the Union Mes- 
sage, called a “new direction.” “In the last analysis,” 
he said, “there is only one solution to the grim prob- 
lems that lie ahead. The world must stop the present 
plunge toward more and more destructive weapons of 
war, and turn the corner that will start our steps firmly 
on the path toward lasting peace.” As an example of 
this “beginning in the new direction,” the Chief Ex- 
ecutive said that the peoples of the world should come 
to know one another better, through “greater freedom 
of communication and exchange of people,” so as to 
“break down the unnatural barriers that have blocked 
the flow of thought and understanding.” As another ex- 
ample the President cited “cooperation on projects of 
human welfare,” such as a united effort to drive the 
age-old scourge of malaria from the face of the earth, 
and to wage unceasing warfare against such mortal 
enemies as cancer and heart disease. After getting to- 
gether on such projects as these, Mr. Eisenhower asked, 
could the nations not then go on to “a full-scale coop- 
erative program of science for peace?” Lingering on this 
happy thought, the President then declared: “There is 
almost no limit to human betterment that could result 
from such cooperation. Hunger and disease could in- 
creasingly be driven from the earth. The age-old dream 
of a good life for all could, at long last, be translated 
into reality.” What did the prophet Isaiah say about 
beating swords into plowshares, and spears into pruning 
hooks? Could it be that the truth of what he said is just 
now beginning to break through upon our stubborn 
minds and jaded consciences? “. . . of all the works of 
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peace,” said the President, “none is more needed now 
than a real first step toward disarmament.” Exactly so, 
as common sense should have taught us long ago. But 
if we have learned that lesson now, let us act upon it— 
act before it is once again too late. 


Shooting Down Security 
With a Slogan 


OMETHING ELSE in the President’s State of the 
Union Message merits thoughtful consideration. It 
is his statement about shooting down one of our most 
essential security programs with a slogan. That slogan, 
of course, consists of calling foreign aid, or mutual se- 
curity, a “give-away program.” Said the President: 
“The fact is that no investment we make in our secur- 
ity can pay us greater dividends than necessary amounts 
of economic aid to friendly nations. This is no ‘give- 
away. Let’s stick to facts! We cannot afford to have 
one of our most essential security programs shot down 
with a slogan!” The President might have said also that 
what we have miscalled foreign aid appears in this 
year’s proposed budget as only $3.9-billion out of a total 
of $73.9-billion, and that only $0.8-billion of this so- 
called “aid” is for economic development. The rest, 
$3.1-billion, is for military purposes- -perhaps the least- 
expensive form of security we have. And let us not for- 
get that the drop in the bucket which we send to 
friendly countries for economic development is inexpen- 
sive security also. If it were not, it is hardly reasonable 
that the Russians would be putting so much emphasis 
on that aspect of the cold war as they are right now. 
It is, therefore, good news that the United States has 
offered to lend India $225-million to bolster her second 
five-year plan for economic development. Without that 
aid the plan would have to be drastically curtailed, at 
a loss not only to India, but also to the entire free world. 
It is good to know also that we are willing to make avail- 
able to India urgently needed wheat and other food- 
stuffs. To speak of this transaction in purely commercial 
terms—not to mention its humanitarian aspects—it is a 
sound investment in our own national security. 


News Transcript— 
No Comment 


CCORDING to a New York newspaper, twenty 

thousand “shrieking, pushing, stamping” teen- 
agers besieged a Manhattan theater all day recently, 
trying to get in to see and hear a well-known disk jockey 
as master of ceremonies in a stage presentation of rock- 
’n’-roll musicians. By 9:00 a.m., when the first show 
started, thirty-three policemen were required to hold 
the lines in the block. At times, said the report, im- 
patient fans attempted to break through the police lines 
in order to improve their positions. At one point in the 
long wait, traffic had to be stopped on the street while 
the policemen restored the lines. A few girls were thrown 
down and stepped on, but no injuries were reported. 
Inside the theater, the teen-agers kept up such a con- 
tinuous screaming of approval that it was difficult to 
hear the performers, even through loudspeakers. A score 
of private policemen, engaged by the management, 
patrolled the aisles constantly. Using flashlights, they 
kept their eyes open for misconduct, ready to eject anv- 
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one found guilty. Two weeks later, an Associated Pres 
release stated that a radio station in St. Louis, Mo., wa 
in revolt against rock-’n’-roll music. Beginning the nex 
day, the report continued, the station would play eac! 
such record in its library once, and then “break it wit! 
a sharp snap audible to the listeners.” It was expecte: 
that the supply would be exhausted in a week. Th: 
order to destroy the records was given after the presi 
dent of the station found that his disk jockeys agreec 
with him that rock-’n’-roll had “dominated the musi: 
field long enough.” 


Memo for Letter 
To Walter P. Reuther 


O FIND OUT, first, more precisely than news- 
paper accounts indicate, just what Mr. Reuther 
means by his profit-sharing plan. Does the plan work 
both ways? Would it mean line-holding, or perhaps 
loss-sharing, in lean years, as well as profit-sharing in 
fat ones? To find out, second, whether “ a shorter work 
week with increased pay” when production and profits 
are high may be interpreted to mean, conversely, “a 
longer work week with decreased pay” when produc- 
tion and profits are low. To find out, third, to what ex- 
tent U.A.W. officials and workers now invest in auto- 
motive securities, and to what extent they might do so 
under Mr. Reuther’s profit-sharing plan. To find out, 
fourth, what would happen to the strike as an instru- 
ment of bargaining under this plan. Letter to contain 
no comment. Only an objective request for more com- 
plete information. Close with a word of assurance that 
this magazine has long championed just and equitable 
labor-management relations in the United States, and 
that it will continue to do so. 


Controlling 
The World 


UR NATIONAL MIND has been so preoccupied 
with sputniks and ballistic missiles in recent weeks 
that one never knows what legislators and military men 
will do or say next. Even Lyndon B. Johnson, majority 
leader and chairman of the Senate preparedness sub- 
committee, went off the deep end when he spoke re- 
cently of the necessity to “win and hold” what he called 
“the ultimate position—from which total control of the 
earth may be exercised.” He was, of course, referring 
to the control of outer space. “Whoever gains that ulti- 
mate position,” he declared, “gains control, total con- 
trol, over the earth.”” Now, had these words come from 
the Kremlin, it is not difficult to imagine what a din 
of protest would have risen from Capitol Hill. But they 
did not come from the Kremlin—not this time, at least. 
They came from Capitol Hill—from a democracy, from 
a nation that holds a prominent place in what we call 
the free world, from a country that never in its history 
has sought to control any spot of earth except its own, 
much less to gain total control over the entire world. 
Weigh your words carefully, Senator Johnson. The true 
American attitude is not to control the world, even if 
we could, but to give it whatever moral and spiritual 
leadership that we may be able to offer. May our own 
Explorer lead the way to the use of outer space for 
peace, not to control the world. 
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What the State Cannot Do 





UT OF WARS hot and cold, out of economic de- 
pressions and recessions, out of one crisis after 
another in our time, has risen what for all intents and 
purposes is the all-powerful state. This state is more 
than a political institution. The image it has created in 
the minds of millions of people is the object of a semi- 
religious devotion. It has become the answer to every 
human question, the solution of every human problem, 
the remedy for every human ill. 

This is the situation that we face in the mid-twentieth 
century. Millions of people throughout the world, most 
of them unwittingly, have come to believe that the state 
can do anything—that it can work wonders, even per- 
form miracles. When a crisis arises, such as a major 
economic depression, or a famine, or a cold war, or an 
international race to conquer outer space, these people, 
almost instinctively, look to Washington, or London, or 
Rangoon, or New Delhi for someone to wave a magic 
wand and set things right again. They look to the state 
to provide work for the unemployed, to make business 
boom again, and to settle overnight all the intricate 
problems of international relations. 

a 

Now, the easy way to deal with this state of mind is 
to call it naiveté and dismiss it from our thinking. But 
it is infinitely more than naiveté. It is symptomatic of a 
deep, underlying malady of our social order—an unfail- 
ing sign of degeneration and decay. When a social order 
becomes so disordered as to have to feel its way pre- 
cariously from one crisis to another, so that millions 
of human beings out of sheer desperation must cling to 
the state as the last anchor of their hope, you may mark 
it down that degeneration and decay are. already at 
work. And you may mark it down also that no magic 
wand will set things right again. 

In a crisis, of course, people need all the help the 
state is able to give them. But when crises become a 
habit, following one another in a seemingly endless 
procession, there are dangers that surpass even those of 
the crises themselves. People begin to lose their initia- 
tive, their will to work and to sacrifice, their creative 
powers. It all is of the same piece as something we 
have known for a long time—that a shot in the arm is 
a good thing in an emergency, but a harmful thing as 
an everyday practice. 

a 

Though this statement may come as a shock to some, 
yet to others it is becoming increasingly clear—that 
there are some things the state cannot do! And no one 
has stated this truth more clearly than has William 
Ernest Hocking in the first chapter of his The Coming 
World Civilization (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956). After pointing out, for example, the generally 
accepted belief that the state can deal with crime, that 
it can educate the yeung, that it can protect individuals 
from destitution (caring for the aged and the ill), and 
enact just laws (and through a responsible legal pro- 
fession make these laws serve the people), Professor 
Hocking writes: “We are discovering today, startled 
and incredulous, that the state by itself can do none of 
these things.” 
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Concerning crime, Professor Hocking declares that 
the state is at a loss for a satisfactory technique in deal- 
ing with it, whether it be “violent, crooked, or politely 
corrupt.” The state can build “more and larger prisons 
to accommodate the increasing demand,” but there its 
effectiveness ends. “It can apply the penalties. But it 
cannot punish.” Only the man who has enough good in 
him to feel the justice of the punishment can be pun- 
ished. The bad man can be only hurt, while consider- 
ing himself to be a temporary loser in a game that he 
may try again. 

So it is, as Professor Hocking insists, that only the 
good man can be punished. Penalties produce no 
changes in the heart of the bad man. Changes do occur, 
of course, but the state does not produce them. They 
spring from something deeper, something that becomes 
a part of the man himself. Nor can the psychiatrist 
abolish the category of crime by substituting that of 
disease. Crime persists and will persist as long as the 
tendency to it resides in human hearts, regardless of 
what the state does or does not do to check or control it. 

The same situation exists with respect to education. 
Educating its citizens is something that the state must 
do, and yet something that the state cannot do. The 
state can build and equip schools, train and employ 
teaching staffs, organize and supervise instruction. But 
beyond these external matters the state cannot go. It 
cannot by fiat or command create the qualities of mind 
and spirit that make a good teacher. Nor can it instill 
in pupils the desire and the ability to learn. In a word, 
the state cannot educate. 

* 

A little honest thinking right here would reveal the 
uselessness of all the sputnik-caused hysteria about our 
present shortage of scientists. By the way most of the 
nation has been behaving recently, Washington in par- 
ticular, you would think that world-renowned scientists 
may be developed in ten easy lessons. Just let the Gov- 
ernment put up the money, build the necessary class- 
rooms, and pay the teachers, and one fine day we shall 
have scientists enough and to spare! Nothing, however, 
could be further from the truth. You cannot produce 
qualified scientists by mass-production methods, any 
more than you can produce poets or musicians or artists 
by such methods. And if our national security rests pri- 
marily on the assumption that we can in this way pro- 
duce the scientists we need, then we may be in for a day 
of reckoning. 

It ought now to be clear that our first line of defense 
is the strength and integrity of our citizenry. Let us 
turn our attention to this basic requirement first, and in 
due time we shall have all the scientists we need. Now, 
of course, we may have to assign less importance to 
machines and gadgets, to Hollywood films, to sports 
(college as well as professional), to television spectacu- 
lars, to bulging bank accounts, and to an almost end- 
less list of things, things, things. But in so doing we may 
stumble onto the idea that the one indispensable value 
that any nation has is the trustworthiness and depend- 
ability of its manhood and womanhood. 

“In any healthy democracy,” wrote Allan Nevins, 
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professor of American History at Columbia, in a maga- 
zine article recently, “the humanist has his place along- 
side the chemist, and the social scientist alongside the 
mathematical physicist. Even from the standpoint of 
national defense, this is true. . . . The guided missile 
is a mighty weapon, but Orwell’s ‘1984,’ the weekly 
publication of which in Warsaw helped herald the 1956 
revolt, may sometimes be mightier.” 

So it is the strength, the integrity, and the depend- 
ability of its citizenry that make a nation strong, that 
make it worthy of survival. And these qualities, let us 
not forget, are something that the state, however pow- 
erful, can neither create nor command. 

o 

The same inadequacies of the state in dealing with 
crime and in educating its young, Professor Hocking 
points out, are found also in its effort to cope with a 
wide range of problems related to the failures of the 
economic system, such as protecting individuals from 
destitution and caring for the aged and the ill. Take 
family life. Though the state can establish legal forms 
for it, can protect its privacy, and can ease through 
law some of its tangible strains, yet the state “knows 
that the life of the home, a generator of morale for 
every social activity including that of the state, must be 
its own.” 

And the state knows, or ought to know, that it can- 
not “of indolent human clay produce an industrious 
society.” Though it may succeed in producing prosper- 
ity, it cannot insure that prosperity will bring happiness 
to its citizenry, or that labor itself will be a source of 
satisfaction. We all know how easy it is for the drive 
for material success to get out of bounds, so that success 
itself becomes the basis of an ever enlarging discontent. 
It is at this very point that the impotence of the state is 
perhaps the most obvious. “The modern state,” savs 
Professor Hocking, “can neither leave economy to its 
own play of forces, nor take over its control with success. 
For economic energies have their own norms, theit 
rights and wrongs, . . . and this means that the state can 
neither give nor take away.” 

But surely there is one area of life in which the state 
is all-powerful—say, in the making and the administra- 
tion of law. Here again, however, those who think so 
are in error. Here, too, the impotence of the state must 
be recognized. “All legal rights,” says Professor Hock- 
ing, “assume an inner lawfulness of disposition on the 
part of the subject of those rights; let us call it “good 
will.’ ” That “good will” is the key to the situation; its 
existence is implied in every right, and without it there 
are no moral rights at all, whether to property, to lib- 
erty, or to life itself. Here, as in the other areas of life 
which we have examined, the state is impotent; it is 
not able to administer the very laws that it may codify. 
Required is the cooperation of the citizen, and coopera- 
tion is a human element that lies quite beyond the power 
of the legislative and law-enforcement bodies of the 


state to produce. 
s 


Now, what do all these matters have to do with the 
Christian church—or, more precisely, what does the 
church have to do with them? The answer is that the 
church ought to have everything to do with them, since 
they are the issues of life itself. 

Indeed, it is at the very point of the state’s impotence 
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that the strength of the church resides. The impotenc: 
of the state, as we have seen, lies in the realm of pro 
ducing stalwart human character, high and worth. 

ideals, integrity, trustworthiness, right motivations. Bu 

these are the everyday concerns of the church—or, a 

least, they ought to be. For the church is the bearer o 

the gospel of Jesus Christ, which offers hope for regen. 

eration and renewal and fullness of life to all who com 

mit themselves to it with all that is in them. 

That is to say, the very qualities of life which th 
state must have in order to deal successfully with 
crime, education, the well-being of its people as its 
economic machinery breaks down, and the administra- 
tion of law—qualities that the state can neither create 
nor command—are the life and blood of the church, or 
of the religious community as seen in its more inclusive 
sense. If this community, either by its own impotence 
or by its indifference, fails to supply these qualities on 
which the future of the state depends, then only tragedy 
can ensue. 

B 

To use a greatly overworked word—for the lack of a 
better one—there is a challenge here that ought to stir 
the Christian church to the center of its being in our 
day. Instead of being content with weeping over the 
ills of this generation, or passing flowery resolutions 
about them, the church ought here and now to be doing 
something about them. 

The problems and the issues which we have consid- 
ered would, if taken seriously, revolutionize the life and 
the witness of the average church. It would change 
preaching from the parading of pious platitudes to the 
proclamation of a prophetic message that would let 
neither the minister nor the layman go. It would change 
evangelism from undue emphasis on theatrics and sta- 
tistics and high-powered public-relations machinery to 
a forthright effort to influence men and women and 
youth to commit their lives completely, without reser- 
vation, to Jesus Christ and to his gospel. It wovld in- 
crease many times the missionary force around the 
world, both nationals and overseas fellow workers, and 
would provide amply for their support. It would. in 
short, make the church what it was alwavs intended to 
be—the church, the one institution in society that dares 
to major on the transformation of human lives and the 
making of a better, happier, fuller life for all men 
everywhere. 

e 

What we are saying here applies with special force 
to Christian education, both in our church-related 
schools and colleges and in state institutions where 
there is a definite Christian program of action. If ever 
there was a time when we stood in need of education 
that is grounded in Christian principles, that time is 
now. We need scientists, of course, and if we are wise 
enough to know how to get them, in time we shall 
surely have them. But we also need teachers and social 
scientists and philosophers and statesmen. We need 
men! And here, in helping to produce men, is the van- 
tage point from which our denominational schools and 
colleges have opportunity now to look to new and far 
horizons of national and world leadership. 

Surely the day of decision has dawned. The hour of 
destiny is about to strike. The question is: Will we be 
ready for the new day? 
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STRONG FOUNDATIONS 
in the Garo Hills 


By JAMES M. WOOD 


TTTEEEEE TOUTE 


HEN Mrs. Wood and I arrived at Tura in the 

Garo Hills of Assam, India, in January, 1952, 

many questions were tumbling about in our minds. 

What kind of country had we come to? What were the 

people like? What background did they have? What 
about the churches? Were they strong or weak? 

These questions and others were not answered im- 
mediately, but we began to find answers from the be- 
ginning. For instance, we soon discovered that we were 
living among an interesting and friendly people. And 
it is of these people, particularly of the church of Christ 
that has sprung up among them, that I wish now to 
write. 

The non-Christian Garo is an animist, who believes 
that his relations with the spirit world are largely in 
connection with illness. He believes the immediate 
atmosphere to be the home of any number of these 
spirits and that they are responsible for the variety of 
illnesses that afflict him from time to time. Since a 
spirit is responsible for an illness, it is imperative to 
recovery that the spirit be made to leave. 

This end, supposedly, is brought about through the 
offering of sacrifices. If the malady is mild, it is felt 
to be caused by one of the lesser spirits, and perhaps the 
sacrifice of a chicken egg will be sufficient. If the ill- 
ness is severe, it is believed to be caused by one of the 
more powerful spirits, and may require the sacrifice of 
a goat, a pig, or perhaps even a cow. In this land of 
meager personal possessions a good deal of sickness in 
a family, and the consequent need to sacrifice, can bring 
great economic strain. Though such practices are now 
waning, the first missionaries found them to be universal. 

But these first missionaries found something else. 
They found two or three dedicated young Garo Chris- 
tian men who were already preaching the gospel to 
their own people. These young men had been won to 
Christ in Gauhati, and, after having received some 
teaching, they felt the call of God to return to their 
own people with the message they had received. It was 
primarily through their ministry that the first church 
was organized in 1867, though a missionary was called 
from another mission station to baptize the believers 
and to help with the necessary organizational details. 

From those early beginnings the work developed, as 
missionaries and national Christians labored diligently 
to lay strong foundations for the church. Space does 
not permit giving a detailed account of these labors 
and of the growth of the church in the Hills. I should 
like, however, to mention three phases of the work that 
seem to me to be most important. These are the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Garo language, the 
training of Garo Christian leaders, and the formation 
of a church organization suited to the situation. 
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Garo Christian standing on plot of ground that he has 
given to the Lord as an expression of his stewardship 








































Bodon Marak, an evangelist, who has devoted many years 
to proclamation of the gospel in his own association 
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The story of the translation of the Bible into the Garo 
language is a thrilling account of indescribable patience 
and dogged perseverance. From the first translation and 
printing of the Gospel of Matthew, in 1874, to the com- 
pleted edition of the Bible, in 1924, lie fifty years of 
hard work. Many had a part in the great effort, but 
certainly the bulk of the credit must go to Dr. and Mrs. 
M. C. Mason, pioneer missionaries to the area. Mrs. 
Mason summed up the difficulties of the task in a letter 
to a personal friend in this way: 

Upon returning from furlough the last time in 1915, 

. we at once set to work to revise Genesis and go to 
printing as soon as we could. From that the work has gone 
steadily forward, book after book, all the time all kinds of 
work going on, from writing the first draft, reading first 
proof on one set, second of another, and third of another, 
making references, editing, correcting, typing—oh, when 
I look ahead from the first reading of the proof of Genesis 
it seems a very long way to the end of Malachi! How 
long, only those know who have done similar work. Many 
a day not more than one verse translated. While the 
Hebrew must be the guide, we used every available trans- 
lation in English, all we could of Indian languages, some- 
times referring to German, French, or Swedish in the 
effort to get the real meaning. . . . The piles and piles of 
MSS., the stacks and stacks and stacks of proof accumu- 
lated make my flesh ache and my nerves tingle as I think 
of all the weariness they represent—How Came the Bible 
into the Garo Language, by M. C. Mason, pp. 48-49. 


This was, indeed, a wearisome task, yet one which, 
when completed, helped to form the foundation of the 
church in the Garo Hills. 


Ly ORDER for the Bible to become meaningful, and 
the church to grow, leaders had to be trained. The 
problem of leadership is always one of the great prob- 
lems of the church, and the Garo Hills has been no 
exception. Nevertheless, there have been many fine 
Christian leaders among the Garos, and their training 
was certainly foundational to the work. 

Thangkan, for example, was a boy of more than 
ordinary ability and intelligence. With the help of Dr. 





E. S. Downs, of mission hospital, Tura, presents Bible 
School certificate to Denajing Marak, pastor at Tura 
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Mason, he was entered in a Bengali school in Assam 
and later was sent to Serampore College, near Calcutta. 
In 1882, he accompanied Dr. Mason to the United 
States. While in the States he had opportunity to con- 
tinue his studies, first in an academy and later in a 
seminary. After two years he returned with the Masons 
to Assam to become the head teacher in the school in 
Tura. 

But the need of his people bore heavily on his heart. 
and before long Thangkan said: “I do not feel that 
I can continue teaching in this school while the people 
all about are without the gospel. I feel that I ought to 
be proclaiming to them this salvation.” 

So he went forth into the village as a preacher of 
the gospel of Christ. Nor did he allow anything to cause 
him to swerve from the course he had charted for him- 
self. Even when on one occasion the Government offered 
him a much more lucrative position, he refused the offer. 
Said he: “If I am under government employ I must 
look to government largely for directions. They might 
send me to inspect work in some special part of the dis- 
trict, while the Holy Spirit might seem to be calling me 
to some other section of the field.” 

Thus in his refusal Thangkan illustrated the spirit 
of sacrifice that characterized his ministry. Though it 
is impossible to measure the results of his labors, the 
church in the Garo Hills is certainly the stronger for 
his having been a leader among his people for so long. 
His death in 1924 brought to a close a great life—a life 
which demonstrated the importance of training leaders 
for Christian service. 

The third phase of the work of the early leaders in 
the Garo Hills was the formation of a church organi- 
zation which was flexible enough for growth and inclu- 
sive enough to cover eventually the whole area. The 
Garo Baptist Convention is the top level of organiza- 
tion, though not in the sense that it is dictatorial; it 
derives its power from the churches. It can be com- 
pared with the state conventions in the United States. 
Within the convention are four associations, which func- 
tion similarly to Baptist associations all over the world. 

Then there are the “mother” churches and the 





Jackson Marak, executive secretary of the Garo Baptist 
Convention, with offices in Tura. A good administrator 
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“branch” churches. The mother church is responsible 
for the branch churches within its area, and the pastor 
of the mother church is the pastor of the branch 
churches. The situation is somewhat similar to that of 
the Methodist circuit riders among the churches of the 
Midwest during the early days of settlement. At present, 
there are some thirty mother churches and about five 
hundred branch churches in the Hills. 


N OW, what kind of building is currently being done 
on these foundations? The answer to this question is 
not simple, and it is easy to present too optimistic a 
picture. But to point out all the problems and the fail- 
ures of the church in the Garo Hills is not the purpose 
of this article. Rather, I should like to point out what 
seem to be the significant trends in the indigenous 
church as it progresses toward maturity. 

In the first place, there seems to be in the hearts of 
many individuals, and in many churches, a real sense 
of the need for evangelism. In 1954—1955, the Council 
of Baptist Churches in Assam and Manipur planned 
and sponsored an emphasis on evangelism. The theme 
was “Know, Live, and Share the Faith.” The emphasis 
was threefold: (1) to lead Christian people into a 
fuller knowledge of the content of the Christian faith; 
(2) to instruct and encourage them to practice the way 
of life that the Christian faith demands; and (3) to 
lead Christian people into leading others to Christ by 
personal evangelism, tract distribution, and other ways. 

Though numbers won are not necessarily an effective 
gauge of spiritual growth, the winning of numbers to 
Christ can indicate a Christian concern on the part of 
the churches. To the credit of the pastors, evangelists, 
school teachers, and other individual Christians who 
did so much during this time, the membership of the 
Garo churches increased from some 25,000 to 31,000. 

Just recently I was asked how genuine I felt the de- 
cision of these six thousand Christians to be. In reply, 
I said that there were no doubt some, perhaps many, for 
whom the decision to believe in and follow Christ did 
not have much meaning. Nevertheless, we received 
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many reports from churches and individuals indicating 
that there were many who did make a genuine accept- 
ance of Christ. 

Another significant development in this young church 
is the presence of a missionary spirit. At a business 
session of the annual meeting of the Garo Baptist Con- 
vention, in February, 1955, were two Garo Christians 
from a neighboring area not under the jurisdiction of 
the Garo Baptist Convention. First one, then the other, 
of these two Christians stood up and appealed to the 
convention for help in the way of leadership. The con- 
vention had already allocated the available money to 
other work, and questions naturally arose as to where 
the needed funds could be secured if this additional 
work were undertaken. After discussing the matter for 
some time, the need was so apparent that the conven- 
tion delegates voted to send a Garo evangelist to the 
area and laid down plans for raising the needed funds 
by a special appeal to the churches. 

Finally, I wish to mention the fact that the Garo 
Christians are accepting more and more responsibility 
for carrying on the work. In keeping with the worldwide 
trend in missions, the missionary has been trying to 
work himself out of a job, so to speak. Hence the willing- 
ness of the Christian nationals to take on more and 
more responsibility, shows a very healthy attitude. 


T HEN, is there no more need for the missionary enter- 
prise among the Garo people? Far be it from that. 
There still are problems in the churches in the Garo 
Hills. There still are great needs to be met. It is not true 
that every church, or every Christian, manifests a deep 
sense of the need for evangelism and a commitment to 
sacrifice in order to see it carried out. Indeed, such a 
situation would be out of the ordinary in any land. 

When one looks at all the work that needs yet to be 
done, and then faces the fact that the resources of the 
people are not yet sufficient to do all that is necessary, 
he can only once more beseech the American people to 
continue to give out of the abundance of their wealth 
to see to it that the work goes forward. 
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A group of Christians in the village of Teksagiri, in center of area opened to Christian work within last ten 
years. Garo Baptist Convention recently sent an evangelist to work here. The project is completely indigenous 
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Ground-breaking ceremonies, Lakeland Baptist Church, Lake Villa, Ill. Rev. and Mrs. D. Van Hovel at organ 


THE CHURCH'S GROWING EDGE 


By LINCOLN B. WADSWORTH 


COTE 


RE WE as a denomination ready to move ahead in 
church extension? From the action of the American 
Baptist Convention in Philadelphia last year, we have 
received a very real indication that the answer is, “Yes!” 
The convention voted to embark on a program of 
church extension involving the establishment of a $3,- 
000,000 line of credit by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, this program to establish an additional 
revolving loan fund. The convention voted, with certain 
safeguards, to repay the principal of this loan at the rate 
of $300,000 a year over a ten-year period. This is a dis- 
tinct forward step in the Churches for New Frontiers 
program. 

What prompted American Baptists to move forward 
in this significant way? There were many reasons, but 
foremost among them was the realization that we, as 
American Baptists, have an obligation to minister to the 
increasing millions of our population at a far greater rate 
than at present. There are now over 4,200,000 births a 
year in the United States. The population is increasing 
at the rate of approximately 3,000,000 a year. The con- 
centration of this increase, and the great movements of 
our population, are giving rise to whole new communi- 
ties which must be served. 

Most of the residents of these new communities are 
young parents and their increasing families. Many of 
these young couples themselves have parents living in 
well-churched, established communities. These “parents 
of parents” have a great concern that churches be pro- 
vided for the new communities in which their sons and 
daughters live. Many others across the nation have a 
great concern for America, the richest nation on earth, 
that our new communities shall not be without churches, 
lacking in “the things of the spirit.” 

Churches for New Frontiers gave impetus to this 
movement, but it was not nearly sufficient. Perhaps it 
was largely because of the example of the new churches 
established during these last three or four years, with the 
aid of New Frontiers funds, that our denomination had 
the courage to move ahead again. We are infinitely 
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stronger because of these new churches. It would seem 
to be obvious that if we but put the “tools” in the hands 
of local leaders—‘‘tools” in terms of funds—we can 
establish many more new churches and reach many 
more of the unreached in new and unchurched areas. 

Furthermore, there is the realization that now is the 
time to meet this need. If we wait, the opportunity will 
be lost. Our “line of credit” enables us to provide $3,- 
000,000 now for the building of new churches in many 
of the new areas. Additional commercial loans, under- 
girded by these funds, will enlarge greatly the scope of 
this work. The funds will still be far too small, but now 
we can move forward. 

Leadership is an important part of this program. 
Outstanding pastors are being enlisted to pioneer in this 
field. At the national church-extension conference at 
Green Lake, Wis., many of these pastors are given addi- 
tional training. The techniques they have developed in 
these churches they share with other church-extension 
pastors. They prepare new materials for pastors work- 
ing in this field. Their own vision is greatly expanded 
as they see what others are doing. During the confer- 
ence held last August 3-10, ninety-seven pastors, wives 
of pastors, and leaders were enrolled. Twelve work- 
shops, emphasizing the various aspects of the work, 
were developed. Such specialists as a capital-fund raiser, 
a representative of the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion, the secretary of evangelism, and two church archi- 
tects presented to the conference the latest developments 
in their fields as these matters would pertain to church 
extension, giving the pastors techniques they would be 
able to use in their new churches. The contributions of 
these specialists pointed directly to the special needs of 
church-extension fields. Five other specialists are sched- 
uled for this year’s conference, August 2-9. 

One of the great emphases in this field in the future 
will certainly be the sponsorship of new churches by 
existing churches. Too long the churches have felt that 
they would conserve their strength by enlarging their 
own programs, not by starting new churches. Only re- 
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cently have we begun effectively to realize that in this 
field we save our lives by losing them; that the church 
that gives of itself to establish a new church will finally 
be, not weaker, but stronger, because of the giving. 

At Green Lake the church-extension pastors recom- 
mended that every church in areas of growth should 
help to establish a new church. Such sponsoring 
churches could share their leadership, their member- 
ship, and their financial resources. In doing so the 
churches will be undergirding the missionary outreach 
of the entire denomination. We shall also grow numer- 
ically as we thus enlarge our borders. Spiritually, we 
shall have a new life in the kingdom of God. Our de- 
nomination cannot stand still. We must move ahead 
in this field. 


W war ARE THE STEPS in the establishment of 
a new church? There are many, but the following are 
perhaps the most important: 


1. State convention or city society should set up a 
strategy committee. 

2. Designate group to sponsor the new church. 

3. Organize a committee to guide the new church. 

4. Determine general location of field. 

5. Survey and take census of the area. 

6. Secure site. 

7. Obtain temporary meeting place. 

8. Secure full-time pastor. 

9. Conduct first public service of the church. 

10. Develop local leadership. 

11. Conduct home-visitation program. 

12. Secure commitment to membership. 

13. Provide temporary church organization. 

14. Develop leadership training. 

15. Conduct every-member canvass. 

16. Develop organizations within church. 

17. Establish charter membership. 

18. Provide permanent church organization. 

19. Incorporate. 

20. Organize building-planning committee. 

21. Secure plans: preliminary sketches, working, draw- 
ing, and specifications. 

22. Conduct capital-funds campaign. 

23. Arrange financing: commercial and denominational 
loans. 

24. Secure contract for building. 

25. Conduct ground-breaking service. 

26. Construct the first unit. 

27. Carry out the repayment of the loans. 

28. Conduct mortgage-burning service, using a facsimile 
of the mortgage. 

29. Carry out the erection of additional units. 

30. Help to sponsor a new church. 


There are many other facts that we have learned 
about church extension. Following are some of them. 

Sites are costly. In several cities, as much as $40,000 
is being paid for the site of a new church. In Hawaii, 
land was secured at the nominal price of $10,000 an 
acre—land worth at least $40,000 an acre, according 
to Hawaii prices. The Cherry Hill Baptist Church, 
Dearborn, Mich., paid $30,000 for its site and became 
self-supporting in two years, with a budget of over $25,- 
000 a year. 

We know, however, that the greatest cost to the 
church is the selection of a poor site—one that limits 
the church’s entire future. It has been well said that a 
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church can be located “just two blocks from success.” 

Denominational resources are extremely limited. De- 
nominational agencies simply do not have enough 
money available to start the number of new churches 
needed. If we are to achieve our highest success in this 
field, it can be only when we have secured sponsoring 
churches for new churches. When John H. Mates, Jr., 
had started the American Baptist church at Parma 
Heights, Ohio, and had informed the national agencies 
that he was about ready to start his next new church, 
he was advised that probably his next step would be 
to secure a sponsoring church to provide the where- 
withal. It has been stated that in Chicago alone fifteen 
new churches could be started immediately if enough 
sponsoring churches could be secured. Other cities, such 
as Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Detroit, could give 
similar reports. 

The new churches must come quickly to self-support. 
In most areas the limit of five years has been set as the 
maximum amount of time a new church may receive 
denominational help on its pastor’s salary. In many 
areas, however, churches become self-supporting even 
faster than this. The church could well use outside help 
for a longer period of time, but funds must be made 
available to still other newer churches. 

Sometimes the new church must act very quickly in 
order to achieve its ends. In the Chicago area a church 
received the offer of a contract for $56,471 to construct 
its building 7f the builder could start construction in less 
than thirty days! The church could “take or leave” this 
favorable price, which probably could never be dupli- 
cated. Accepting that contract probably saved that 
church at least $6,000. 


Doss IT PAY to start new churches? Perhaps an 
illustration will give some indication of how much it 
pays to start these new churches. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, for over twenty years there had 
been no new church. The well-established churches were 
reluctant to accept the suggestion that an additional 
church should be established in one of the growing 
areas of the city. How could the new church succeed? 

Finally, however, with the encouragement and plan- 
ning of the state convention, the Home Mission Socie- 
ties, local pastors and laymen, the church was started. 
A seven-acre site was purchased, on which was a house 
that could be used for a parsonage. A young pastor of 
real ability was called. An adequate first unit was con- 
structed. 

The church grew rapidly. The people gave abun- 
dantly and sacrificially of their means, their services, 
and their prayers. The results have been amazing. When 
the church was less than two years old, in 1956, it had 
a budget of over $19,000. In 1957, its budget was over 
$29,000. It plans to pay off its ten-year loans in, per- 
haps, five or six years. It is now making plans for the 
erection of future units to care for its rapidly growing 
membership. 

Does it pay to start new churches? The Westover 
Baptist Church, Des Moines, has today the largest per 
capita giving to the Unified Budget in the entire state 
of Iowa! Churches such as this are proving over and 
over again that church extension is one of our most 
rewarding investments. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Not Yet, Yet Even Now 


By JESSE R. WILSON 
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HE BEST PHRASE with which to characterize the 

present state of Christian, or church, unity among 
the non-Roman Catholic churches of the world is: Not 
Yet, Yet Even Now. These words are patently para- 
doxical, but so is the situation to which they are applied. 
Therefore the two go together. The paradox can be 
boldly set forth by simply saying that, while in Jesus 
Christ churches everywhere have a focal point of unity, 
they are nevertheless marked off from one another by 
different names, by different histories, by theological 
disagreements, and by a wide variety of practices and 
procedures. 

Let us look first at our common heritage. Every 
Christian life is rooted in a common grace arising out 
of a common past. Every moment of that life is de- 
pendent upon this common grace. This grace is the 
gospel, or good news, itself, not as doctrine, but as God’s 
love revealed in a connected series of historical events. 
The Babe in the manger, the Teacher in Galilee, the 
Christ on the cross, the Living Lord risen from the gar- 
den tomb, the gift of the Holy Spirit—herein is the 
gospel out of which the fellowship came and by which 
that fellowship is today sustained. 

Again, out of this common gospel comes a common 
tradition, of which these events in the life of our Lord 
are focal points that gather up all the previous story 
of God’s dealings with man. Every denomination is co- 
heir of this common tradition, and out of it, for a few 
decades at least, came a history of the church which is 
common to all. Only later did the divisions arise. 

In this common tradition is the worship of God, 
which, in essence, is the same for all Christians. We 
pray in the selfsame Name, and, however different our 
orders of worship may be, they are all characterized 
by recollection, penitence, participation, thanksgiving, 
proclamation, and expectation. 

Again, we all have in the Bible a common norm for 
faith and conduct. In neither faith nor conduct do we, 
in all respects, come out at the same point: but, even 
so, we all appeal to the Scriptures as being normative 
for what we believe and what we do. In this fact lies 
great promise for the future—if only we can come 
back to the position of the great reformers, that the 
Scriptures are the place where God speaks through the 
Holy Spirit and only through the Holy Spirit. 

Furthermore, under a common Lord, we have a com- 
mon mission to all the world. This mission is the proc- 
lamation that in Jesus Christ God has acted redemp- 
tively for all people. It belongs to the earliest tradition 
of the church. Our unity in mission is widely accepted 


today. 
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Part of our common heritage also is our common 
hope that our God will in his own good time perfect 
in and for us, and in and for the world, that redemption 
which he began in Christ. 

Over against this manifest unity in our common 
heritage as Christians is our all-too-visible disunity as 
churches. Denominational names reveal separations 
which have arisen from many causes. The history of 
these separations turns up some commendable defense 
of the faith against heresy. But it brings to light also 
petty, personal jealousies and rivalries and failures to 
seek the guidance of the Spirit. Some of the separations 
continue today for the same good or bad reasons. 

A recognition of the fact that these divisions are often 
stumbling blocks to faith should bring us to face anew 
our common imperative to unity. That imperative 
comes to us from our Lord, and it comes in the strong- 
est possible form, the form of a prayer: “I do not pray 
for these only, but also for those who are to believe in 
me through their word, that they may all be one” ( John 
17: 20-21). And the “why” underlying our Lord’s de- 
sire for unity among his disciples come from the very 
heart of his redemptive purpose: “that the world may 
believe that thou has sent me” (John 17: 21). 


An INCREASING NUMBER of Christians through- 
out the world today are moved by this prayer to do 
something to restore the unity of the fragmented Body 
of Christ. The search for unity began anew in our day 
in the world missionary conference at Edinburgh in 
1910. Out of that conference came the International 
Missionary Council in 1921, the Stockholm and Lau- 
sanne conferences on faith and order in 1925 and in 
1927, the Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in 1928, later conferences, and the 
World Council of Churches in 1948. 

Let us look briefly at the situation today. Conversa- 
tions across denominational lines are increasingly com- 
mon. All of us can recall church controversies, but now 
controversy has given place to conversation, and con- 
versation is rightly called “a measure of peace,” whereas 
controversy is “a weapon of war.” Christians are learn- 
ing to disagree sharply with one another without rancor, 
and in the very process of disagreement to widen the 
area and increase the depth of their agreements. Con- 
ferences have cleared away many misunderstandings 
and have led to the open recognition of one denomi- 
national group by another as being a rightful part of 
the total Christian community. This mutual recognition 
is a big step forward. 
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But progress is slow, or so it seems to some. Why? 
Because there are some very real sticking points or bars 
to either union or unity. 

To begin with, more than theology separates the 
churches one from another. In fact, the mere denomi- 
national tie, which many assume to rest on sharp differ- 
ences in doctrinal positions, is not strong at all in a 
free-moving culture. This truth is attested by the fact 
that 50 per cent of the members in the churches of the 
United States today have come from denominational 
affiliations other than the ones in which they now find 
themselves. ‘This means that when people move and seek 
church membership elsewhere, such things as conveni- 
ence, schools, prestige values, the church atmosphere, 
the acceptability of the minister, rather than former de- 
nominational connections, are often determinative fac- 
tors in choosing a new church home. 

But among leaders, at least, the situation is different. 
Factors having to do with both faith (theology or doc- 
trine) and order (church structure or government and 
ministry) are very important bars to unity. Faith is 
basic and supremely important; for out of the faith the 
church came. Order, too, is important, but it is not 
foundational. In both realms, however, we find real 
stumbling blocks to either joyful recognition of an essen- 
tial, invisible unity or a resolute will to a more visible 


unity. 


Dirrerences OF DOCTRINE, having to do 
chiefly with the person of Christ, have been historically 
divisive. Was Jesus both human and divine? Was he 
both man and God? Is he, therefore, for the world and 
for us, both the human revelation of God and the unre- 
solved mystery of God? Although divisions on this im- 
portant question persist, it is amazing what a large de- 
gree of acceptance of the higher view of Christ obtains 
today. One finds a renewed emphasis on Jesus as “God- 
man, the Word Incarnate” and as such, and only as 
such, the “mediator of divine judgment and mercy” 
(Robert L. Calhoun). Jesus is the universal man, the 
one in whom “universality is grounded in individual 
being and inseparable from it.” 

Even so, because many Christians are not aware of 
this biblical, and almost universally accepted, higher 
view of Jesus Christ, they hold aloof from one another, 
and the very thing in which they might find the ground 
of their unity is not recognized as common ground. 

Other bars to union are found in the realm of church 
order. A ready, and perhaps the best-known, illustration 
of this is the Episcopal insistence on apostolic succes- 
sion—a judgment that only within the historic episco- 
pate is to be found an unbroken succession of clerical 
ordination that goes back to the apostles themselves; 
and, therefore, that only here can be found valid ordina- 
tion. 

Differences obtain also with respect to adult versus 
infant baptism. Some maintain that only those who are 
old enough to repent and confess and believe should be 
baptized. Others insist that infants are under the cove- 
nant of grace and should, therefore, become baptized 
members of the household of faith; and that at con- 
firmation they can make for themselves the vows pre- 
viously made for them by their parents. 

The form of baptism is another bar to union. It is 
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interesting to note, however, that increasingly those 
churches which practice immersion will accept as mem- 
bers without rebaptism by immersion those who have 
been baptized by sprinkling. Noteworthy also is a grow- 
ing acceptance of baptism by all churches as the en- 
trance door into the church and the belief that baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is far 
more important than the form of baptism. 

From the table of the Lord derive other bars to Chris- 
tian unity. Who is qualified by valid ordination to be 
the officiating minister? Who is qualified by the proper 
baptism and confirmation to receive the bread and 
the cup? What is the meaning of “this is my body” and 
“this is my blood”? To what extent, and in what man- 
ner, is Christ present in Holy Communion? Is the Lord’s 
Supper a simple fellowship meal of memory and hope, 
or a sacrament which in itself conveys divine grace? 

How do people differ in their attitudes toward unity? 
First are the complacent. Some Christians simply take 
for granted denominational differences. And so do some 
churches. They do not recognize their need for fellow- 
ship and cooperation with others. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, for example, are always ready to talk 
about unity, but incline always to say that they already 
have the real unity that others are seeking. 

A second group are those who are aware but are 
afraid. They know something of what is needed, but 
fear in unity a loss that will adversely affect themselves. 
They incline, therefore, as Bishop Angus Dun says, to 
rejoice that in this matter God seems not to be in a 
hurry. 

At opposite poles from these reluctant souls are the 
over-eager and impatient people who talk and act at 
times as if structural and visible church union were the 
summum bonum of Christian life and thought. They 
want to get everything under one big tent, almost irre- 
spective of what kind of show could then be staged. 


Ar THE HEART of this movement are consecrated 
representatives of almost all major denominations and 
of many smaller ones. They have taken seriously the im- 
perative to unity implicit in the prayer of our Lord that 
his disciples might be one. They see the stumbling block 
of divisions within the Body of Christ. They are not 
primarily concerned with structure, but they do want a 
unity that is visible. 

If this is what we want, not in blueprint and specifi- 
cations but in essence, what are some of the next steps? 

Here are seven: (1) a mutual recognition of all who 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior in the 
fellowship of the church as engrafted members of the 
one Body of Christ; (2) the development of a humble 
sense of our mutual need of one another across de- 
nominational lines; (3) a growing readiness to obey 
our Lord’s command in both unity and mission; (4) a 
willingness to engage in conversations with other Chris- 
tians about our oneness in Christ; (5) a renewed study 
of the Bible as the book in which God speaks to us 
with an authority transcending our separate histories; 
(6) prayer that grows out of penitence for whatever 
seeds of division may be in our own hearts: (7) a 
willingness to take whatever decisive action is clearly 
indicated, knowing that whatever good thing comes to 
pass will be less our achievement than God’s gift. 
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Gate to Hindu temple in Nellore is typical of many in 
South India. Carvings depict scenes of Hindu mythology 


N A LAND where veneration of old age has reached 

such proportions as it has in India, training youth 
for leadership in the churches is something both new 
and difficult. But it is also something both challenging 
and rewarding. 

Veneration of old age is a tradition of long standing 
in India. This tradition probably developed from the 
Panchayat system (“rule of five”) of village adminis- 
tration, first established in the tenth century. The Pan- 
chayat had large powers, both executive and judicial. 
Men of experience and years were generally elected to 
these councils. 

The early missionaries tried, as far as was consonant 
with the Scriptures, to use existing patterns of social 
organization in the administration of the churches. 
Consequently, instead of a board of deacons or elders, 
each church had its Panchayat. As a result, at least up 
to recent years, village church deacons have been older 
men. In town churches, however, this rule has not 
necessarily been true. Where educated younger men 
have been available there has been less tendency to 
hold to the tradition. During the last twenty or more 
years there has been a growing demand for the appoint- 
ment of younger men in the administration of the 
church. 

In addition, Christian agencies in India have been 
giving special emphasis to youth activities. The National 
Christian Council’s triennial report for 1951 had this 
to say about it: “It is good that the church in India 
is now giving much more attention than before to the 
contribution which youth has to make to its life and 
work.” 

For the purpose of getting younger and better trained 
leadership, the Telugu Baptist Mission and the Telugu 
Baptist Convention have cooperated for the past few 
years in a program of leadership training, with a par- 
ticular emphasis each year. 

Stewardship of the whole life has been a recurring 
emphasis. For the 1951 campaign, a special textbook, 
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The New Life, was prepared. This dealt comprehen- 
sively with the stewardship of time, talents, and money. 
A series of three-day meetings was held in twenty-two 
stations, when teams of workers, consisting of national 
leaders and missionaries, taught classes and conducted 
inspirational meetings. The response was encouraging. 
Sixteen hundred persons signed cards, pledging a tithe 
of the whole life for Christ’s service. 

In the next special emphasis on stewardship, use was 
made of posters and filmstrips from the National Chris- 
tian Council’s audio-visual committee. Also, a special 
Telugu textbook, The Trustees of Creation, was pre- 
pared by the youth committee. Fifteen teams made up 
the panel of thirty Indian leaders and missionaries. In 
meetings held in twenty-three stations there were over 
seven hundred decisions for the dedication of the whole 
life. 

A missionary member of the committee declared 
that “the training and the inspiration which team mem- 
bers themselves receive through this program are of 
considerable significance and must be taken into consid- 
eration in evaluating the program.” Also, “I have been 
pleased to discover that the teams made up exclusively 
of Indian leaders have been as well received as teams 
including missionaries, and I think this is one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the program.” 

This fact is indicative of one of the great changes 
that have taken place in India since independence. The 
missionary is no longer on a pedestal. With the rise of 
nationalism, the missionary and the national stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a healthy partnership. 


Yourn RETREATS each year, both local and mis- 
sion-wide, have been a constant challenge to our young 
people. In the past few years these retreats have resulted 
in many first decisions for Christ and in many more con- 
secrations for full-time Christian service. Each retreat 
has a strong teaching emphasis. Bible study holds a 
prominent place. Special study books have been pre- 
pared. Do You Wish to Become a Christian?; The 
Responsibility of Christian Youth to the Church, to 
Their Country, and to Christ; The New Life, and 
Christ’s Challenge to Christian Elders and Young Peo- 
ple, are some of the titles. The aim of the last book was 
to challenge the older people in our churches to encour- 
age Christian youth to take up leadership responsibilities 
in their churches and community. For this purpose sev- 
eral of the older people were invited. 

Last year the emphasis in the retreat was on Sunday 
school methods. Instruction was also given in vacation 
church school methods. The program was planned on 
a workshop basis, and a kit of materials was provided 
for each of the young people. Mornings were spent in 
classes and workshops. In the evening, groups went to 
near-by villages to put into practice methods that had 
been learned. The mission reported eighty-eight vaca- 
tion church schools during the year. 

To supplement the stewardship crusades and youth 
retreats are several programs which add strength to 
youth leadership training. One is the Bible course in 
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our Ramapatnam Theological Seminary for young peo- 
ple who are thinking of going into village school teach- 
ing. After completing this one-year course, the young 
people enter one of our normal training schools to pre- 
pare themselves for the teaching vocation. Young people 
trained in Bible and methods of Christian work are bet- 
ter fitted for leadership in the village school and in the 
church. 

An activity not intended for young people only holds 
an important place in the training of youth. This is the 
annual summer Bible school held in Ramapatnam each 
year for a period of ten days. In the last three or four 
years there has been a growing tendency for whole 
families to attend this school, and classes have been 
arranged for all ages. In 1956, there were five groups 
of young people, two consisting of teachers and three 
of students, all of different age levels and grades. In 
addition to the classes covering four books of the New 
Testament, classes are offered in church history, meth- 
ods in evangelism, and methods in Sunday school work. 

Youth is a time of many mental and physical prob- 
lems. The role the Christian home ought to play is not 
always realized. It is in the home that all Christian life 
should have its beginning. Christian home and familv- 
life conferences, therefore, hold an important place in 
the training of our Telugu youth, especially young mar- 
ried couples and young people contemplating marriage. 
The Christian home committee has generally worked 
out a uniform program and syllabus for the whole 
convention area. The same textbooks, sermons, songs, 
and filmstrips have been used. This special emphasis 
gives the opportunity to teach a wide range of subjects 
to young people, such as stewardship, problems of 
youth and their adjustment to the adult world, the 
purpose and success of marriage, and the duties and 
responsibilities of homemakers. On the very neglected 
subiect of sex education, four excellent pamphlets are 
available. Other materials include pamphlets on financ- 
ing a Christian marriage, the place of the new counle 
in the joint family system, and devotions on Christian 
marriage. 


Tue BIBLE STUDY COURSE enrolls many of 
our young people. Since this course was inaugurated, 
nineteen years ago, the complete Bible has been covered 
in six-year cycles. As the course has progressed during 
the past six-year cycle, the Bible study committee has 
prepared a commentary in Telugu on the whole Bible. 
According to M. J. Ramanjulu, chairman, this com- 
mentary, in fourteen volumes, is the only thing of its 
kind ever attempted by any language group in India. 
Still another widely used facility for the training of 
Christian youth is the mission Bible correspondence 
course, which appeals to many high-school students, 
not only in our mission, but in other missions. This 
course receives wide publicity through the medium of 
newspaper advertising. God is wonderfully using this 
medium to bring Hindu young people into the Christian 
fold. I have rejoiced in the conversion of a young 
Brahman, with whom I had the privilege of talking 
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while riding on the bus one day. I referred him to the 
Bible correspondence course, and two or three months 
later had the joy of receiving a letter from him in 
which he witnessed to his new-found faith as follows: 
“No other religion can give the joy of salvation. It is 
only the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ that can give 
us this unique blessing.” 

Good books play an important role in the training 
of Christian youth. These are made available to our 
young people through the Christian Book Club, which 
furnishes four books each year at a very reasonable 
cost. Up to 1956, about thirty books had been pub- 
lished or distributed. 

As an incentive to youth to put into practice some 
of the things they have learned, and to foster initiative 
in the Christian Endeavor Society and other meetings, 
the youth committee is publishing a Telugu youth 
quarterly. Bible topics and other subjects are dealt with, 
following an orderly presentation for each Sunday or 
weekly meeting. 


Tue HORIZONS of our Telugu youth were broad- 
ened to include young people of other Asian lands 
through the sending of delegates to the Asian Youth 
Conference in Hong Kong, recently. The American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies made this trip pos- 
sible. Their appropriation was supplemented by nearly 
$500 from the Telugu young people. 

Susan Matthew and Danam Israel, our delegates, 
arrived in Hong Kong along with 150 other delegates 
from thirteen countries of the East. These young peo- 
ple received great inspiration as together they studied 
the theme: “The Lordship of Christ—Its Relevance 
and Challenge.” Since our delegates returned to India, 
they have been much in demand for meetings. 

As a result of this rather varied program of leader- 
ship training for youth, more and more young people 
are becoming active in the work of the church. Trained 
pastors cannot be found for all of the more than two 
thousand villages where we have Christians. This gen- 
eral problem was pointed up in a recent triennial meet- 
ing of the National Christian Council, in these words: 
“A major problem is that of organizing the . . . churches 
so as to provide a regular and adequate ministry of 
the Word . . . for every congregation. . . . A proposal is 
being considered in several regions whereby members 
of village congregations can be chosen for the ministry 
of the Word, a work which they will do while continu- 
ing to earn their living in the usual way.” 

Another result has been providing a greater number 
of candidates for seminary training. Ramapatnam is 
now the third largest seminary in India, and its enroll- 
ment is growing steadily. In 1954, there were eighty- 
five students, five more than the eighty prayed for in 
the eightieth year of the seminary. In 1956, more than 
one hundred were enrolled. 

Through these training programs many young peo- 
ple are becoming qualified for the responsibilities of 
church life, and the churches are receiving benefits of 
young life and leadership. 
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Among the Current Boohs 





THE FACE OF MY PARISH. By 
Tom Allan. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

This is the story of a “run-down” 
church, in a congested tenement area 
in Glasgow, Scotland, and how it 
found a new lease on life. The pastor, 
determined to find out why so few peo- 
ple attended the worship services, en- 
gaged the leader and members of a 
Christian mission to take a religious 
census in the church area. Church 
members followed up immediately, re- 
cruiting those of no church affiliation 
for the pastor’s class. Pastor Allan does 
more than recite the record of or- 
ganized visitation evangelism. He of- 
fers invaluable information about how 
and why multitudes are lost to the 
church, and why some new converts 
may soon become absentees. He pre- 
sents convincing evidence to prove that 
the church is often unaware of the 
diversity of problems faced by its own 
members, who are earnestly seeking 
an answer that only the church can 
give. He contends that the “institu- 
tional church” has become divorced 
from the ordinary life of man, and 
fails to offer what people want most— 
Christian fellowship. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH. By Ruth 
Schroeder. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 
This collection of thirty-two com- 

plete worship programs for youth 

groups gives everything that such a 

group will need for a worship service. 

Suggested are a musical prelude, a call 

to worship, an appropriate Scripture 

reading, hymns, prayers, and either an 
effective story, a simple dramatic pres- 
entation, or some form of reading. 

Playlets and responses allow the par- 

ticipation of the group as a whole. The 

book is a good source for materials to 
be used in youth groups. The programs 
are built around “basic Christian be- 
liefs”’ and “growth in Christian dis- 

cipleship.” The author, the wife of a 

Baptist minister, has been adviser to 

youth fellowship groups. 


SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 
THROUGH GROUPS. Edited by 
John L. Castell. Association Press. 
$3.50. , 

This book can change, with revolu- 
tionary effects, the entire mission of 
the average Christian church. It tells 
what is happening in the lives of men, 
women, and young people, meeting in 
groups of twelve or less, who resolve 
to cultivate the spirit of Christ in 
every area of human life. In ten chap- 
ters, pastors and laymen who have 
participated in these “cells” devoted 
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to a study of the Bible and Christian 
doctrine, and dedicated to private 
meditation, spoken and silent prayers 
and deep Christian fellowship, not 
only tell how to form a group, but in- 
spire action. The size of a church is 
not an important factor. A laywoman 
writes about the effective and dedi- 
cated work of groups in rural areas. 
Individuals tell how their personal, 
home, and church life has been 
wonderfully changed. What they once 
feared they could not do, they now 
find strength and joy in doing. Pas- 
tors report a new spirit, more genuine 
fellowship, increased church attend- 
ance, larger participation in church 
activities and financial giving. 


THE TWO CITIES. By John A. 
Hutchison. Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 


The “two cities” that influence 
man’s conduct are the state and the 
kingdom of God. Are they enemies or 
allies? Can one advance or hamper the 
progress of the other? Do they have a 
common heritage, and face a similar 
task? These are only a few of the 
timely questions faced, realistically, in 
this stimulating volume. The growth 
of government is traced from the soil 
prepared by Jewish traditions and 
ethics, down through Greek, Roman, 
and European culture and literature. 
The effects of the teachings and prac- 
tices of medieval theology, the ethics 
and philosophy of the Renaissance, 
and the impact of the upheaval caused 
by the Reformation and the Age of 
Enlightment are cautiously evaluated 
as to their influence in strengthening 
or weakening the ties between religion 
and politics. An appraisal of the effects 
of modern humanism, political dicta- 
torship, small religious sects, and other 
minority groups, is very informative. 
That decisive action that citizens must 
take to preserve the democratic form 
of government, is clearly outlined. The 
entire volume is characterized by bril- 
liant thinking, historical accuracy, and 
realistic conclusions. 


LOVE AND JUSTICE. A Selection 
of the Shorter Writings of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The Westminster Press. 
$6.00. 


From Reinhold Niebuhr one always 
expects the utmost in serious, coura- 
geous probing into the deepest and 
most practical issues of religious 
thought, and an unhesitating applica- 
tion of Christianity’s moral and ethical 
demands to the social and political 
scene. This book is actually a com- 
pendium of Niebuhr’s commentaries 
on the theoretical developments of a 
period of years. One of its chief values 


is that these “occasional writings” 
show the changes that have come to 
Niebuhr in his thinking, especially his 
social and other emphases, while, 
nevertheless, his consistency of ap- 
proach has remained essentially the 
same. Since the writings are brief, one 
is spared the mental labor sometimes 
demanded by the unremitting pressure 
of his unfolding logic. This book offers, 
to this reviewer, a welcome opportun- 
ity to endeavor to grasp the whole 
trend of Niebuhr’s thought in the field 
he evidently considers central to Chris- 
tianity: “the relationship between the 
Christian faith and the ethical life of 
men as individuals and as groups.” 


THE NEXT DAY. By James A. Pike. 
Doubleday & Company. $2.75. 
This book gets its inappropriate 

title from Kierkegaard’s own question, 

“What is anxiety?” His answer, “It is 

the next day,” is not strictly accurate. 

The discussion is not especially con- 

cerned with the external or the im- 

mediate, but with the internal, total 

life of man. The problems faced be- 
long to the ages. Such subjects as how 
to deal with your past, success and 
failure, guilt, death, how to stay mar- 
ried, involve the past, present, and 
future. Though each of the sixteen 

chapters begins, unfortunately, with a 

“How to!” question, the book is full 

of wise philosophy, keen psychological 

insight, and practical spiritual guid- 
ance. The author has adults in mind 
and uses apt illustrations applicable to 
older people’s interests. Help also is 
offered on how to make decisions. 
He is dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, N.Y. 


THE AGE OF LUTHER: The Spirit 
of Renaisssance—Humanism and 
the Reformation. By Ida Walz Blay- 
ney. Vantage Press. $5.00. 


The advantage of this study of Mar- 
tin Luther is that it places him in the 
sixteenth century, which was one of 
the outstanding moments in the his- 
tory of mankind. Too often we think 
of Luther primarily as the man who 
threw his inkwell at the devil. But he 
was a Renaissance man—a man set 
free in heart and mind, in conscience, 
judgment, and intelligence. The Re- 
formation was the spiritual phase of a 
general emancipation. This study 
opens with a study of the Renaissance 
and Humanism. It deals first with men 
such as Machiavelli, Thomas More, 
Giordano Bruno, Montaigne, Coperni- 
cus, Leonardo, Michelangelo, Al- 
brecht Durer, and other sixteenth- 
century men. Then follows a careful 
study of the Reformation in Germany 
and Martin Luther’s own emancipa- 
tion. The author is professor of Ger- 
man at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 
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FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





The Seminary Is the Battleground 
By FREDERICK L. ESSEX 


WELL-KNOWN EDUCATOR 

in the field of religious radio 
and television recently said, “The 
seminary is the battleground.” He 
was talking to the director of the 
radio and television department of 
the American Baptist Convention. He 
was referring to the urgent need for 
an adequate program in our semi- 
naries in the field of communication. 

Never before in history have mass 
media played such a decisive role in 
the shaping of public opinion as now. 
On all levels, we are reached and our 
actions and thoughts influenced daily 
by radio and television. The sponsor, 
the station, and the advertising 
agency know how to use the media 
effectively. The church does not. Al- 
though it has the opportunity—and, 
more important, the responsibility— 
to reach the churched, the un- 
churched, the youth, the adult, the 
sinner, and the sinned against, church 
leaders in most instances do not know 
what to do to be effective before a 
microphone or a camera. 

True, the church has been a part 
of the schedule of most radio and TV 
stations, and people have been 
reached, but the positive benefits 
were more accidental than a result 
of planning based on a_ thorough 
knowledge of effective broadcasting. 

How can our pastors and concerned 
laymen learn more of the basics of 
communication? Workshops are one 
answer, but at best they are only a 
stopgap. Then where does the an- 
swer lie? Largely in the seminaries. 

Some of our American Baptist sem- 
inaries are doing something about it, 
and others have expressed interest in 
learning more of the type of educa- 
tional program that should be offered 
at the graduate level. A radio and 
television emphasis was conducted in 
February at the Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School by Frederick L. Essex, 
executive director, and Lois J. An- 
derson, assistant director, of the radio 
and television department of the con- 
vention. A report of the three-day 
program will be given in a later issue 
of Missions. Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School has been producing a 
weekly TV program on a local sta- 
tion for two years. Two other semi- 
naries have made inquiries of the de- 
partment. All these positive steps may 
lay the groundwork for eventual in- 
clusion of radio and TV courses in 
the curriculum of each seminary. 
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Radio and television are a part of 
our life. Is it not contradictory to say 
that we should spread the gospel and 
then turn our back and not prepare 
to use radio and TV? You know the 
answer as well as do the seminaries 
rising to meet the challenge. 


Christian Higher 
Education Challenge 


Your church, like many others, is 
no doubt growing in its awareness of 
the perilous situation that faces our 
nation’s colleges and universities to- 
day. Enrollments are _ increasing 
yearly. The cumulative effect of this 
annual increase is staggering when 
you consider that present college en- 
rollments will be doubled ten years 
from now. 

Such an influx of students natu- 
rally puts a great strain on existing 
facilities, faculties, and budgets. This 
is as true of our Christian schools, 
colleges, and seminaries as it is of 
public tax-supported institutions. It 
is imperative that expansion be soon 
enough to meet the rising tide. How- 
ever, while big expansion programs 
are under way at most state-supported 
colleges and universities, our Chris- 
tian institutions remain handicapped 
by lack of funds. 

Recognizing this, the American 
Baptist Convention voted last year 
at Philadelphia to undertake a major 
fund-raising program known as the 
Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge, to provide $7.5-million for Bap- 
tist-related schools and colleges, the- 







ological education, student centers, 


and_ additional scholarships. All 
American Baptist churches will have 
opportunity to participate in the cam- 
paign through methods that will re- 
late them closely to their regular 
every-member canvass for local sup- 
port and benevolences. As voted by 
the American Baptist Convention in 
Philadelphia, in 1957, the campaign 
will be conducted among the churches 
between January, 1959, and May, 
1960, with special gift solicitation 
under way by June, 1958. 

Actually, there is much that any 
church can do long before its cam- 
paign begins. Since interest increases 
with knowledge, it is most important 
to be well informed about our total 
American Baptist program of Chris- 
tian higher education. How can the 
members of your church become bet- 
ter acquainted with the accomplish- 
ments, services, needs, and plans of 
our Baptist-related schools, colleges, 
seminaries, and student centers? Some 
of the ways are listed below. 


Read Literature 


One way is to read the denomina- 
tional magazines and special publi- 
cations, your state Baptist paper, and 
alumni magazines and _ newsletters 
from the schools. Does your church 
have a copy of the Baptist Campus 
Directory? Also, your church may 
wish to obtain catalogues from sev- 
eral Baptist-related educational in- 
stitutions for study and reference. 

Many pamphlets and _ brochures, 
available from the department of pub- 
lic relations, The Board of Education 
and Publication, explain clearly the 
scholarship, student-aid, and other 
programs. 

Individuals or groups from your 
church may find rewarding a visit to 
one or more campuses. Likewise, a 
faculty member or other representa- 
tive, or even a team, may be invited 
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from the school to deliver a sermon 
or address or conduct a conference 
in your church on Baptist Education 
Day, April 20, or on some other oc- 
casion. 

When your church’s students are 
at home from college or seminary, 
they may be invited to participate in 
a program featuring Christian higher 
education. 

At the national and state conven- 
tions, visit the educational exhibits 
and talk with representatives of the 
schools and of the board. 

These are but some of the ways a 
church can be better informed. For 
your church’s weekly paper or bulle- 
tin you may wish to prepare occa- 
sional brief articles that highlight 
some aspect of Christian higher ed- 
ucation that would be of interest to 
your readers. 

Reproduced here is the symbol of 
the Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge. You may obtain a free copy, 
suitable for reproduction in your 
church paper, by writing to the Pub- 
licity Director, Christian Higher Ed- 
ucation Challenge, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Film Subject Index 


Are you the chairman of a pro- 
gram committee for a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, a Men’s Fellowship, 
a Baptist Youth Fellowship? Are you 
a church-school teacher looking for 
supplemental materials for present- 
ing a more interesting and informa- 
tive lesson? 

Your Baptist Film Library is ready 
to help you satisfy your program needs 
by suggesting suitable motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips from its cata- 
logue. The subject index presents a 
wide variety of topics, such as: home 
and overseas missions, Bible, Chris- 
tian education, church history, dis- 
cipleship, Lenten and Easter mate- 
rials, Christmas materials, evangelism, 
home and family life, faith, race re- 
lations, stewardship, vocations, wor- 
ship, Green Lake Assembly and youth 
materials. 

Ten episodes, in color, from the 
Book of Acts trace the beginnings of 
the early Christian church and _ its 
great evangelistic and missionary 
messages. Each of these motion pic- 
tures is seventeen minutes in length. 
A series of twelve motion pictures 
tells the unforgettable story of the 
apostle Paul. This series is also avail- 
able in color filmstrips, with accom- 
panying 3314 rpm records. 

For a free catalogue of films and 
filmstrips, write to your nearest Bap- 
tist Film Library: 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.; 19 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill., 2107 Woolsey St., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Mrs. Abbott Reminisces 
By A. F. MERRILL 


'P*HANK YOU.” Mrs. Abbott took 

the letter from the mailman, 
knowing that once more the check for 
the semiannual payment on her gift 
annuity agreement with the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society had 
come on time. Yes, this had been the 
regular routine each April and Oc- 
tober all the years since she had made 
that special gift. 

When their father died, the children 
had been greatly concerned about her 
support; for their growing families 
took all their income, and it would 
have been a considerable burden to 
any of them to have the added care for 
her. These regular returns, added to 
her other income, made it possible for 
her to meet her own needs and live 
comfortably without being a burden. 

Her husband, too, would have 
agreed thoroughly with her arrange- 
ment for the gift annuity. As students 
together in college, they both had been 
active in Christian work. She still felt 
the challenge of missionary service 
overseas, and often pictured the two 
of them serving in a distant land as 
she listened to missionary speakers. 
Disappointing it had been to them 
both to learn that Charles’ health 
would keep them at home, but God 
had shown them how they could share 
in the worldwide program in their own 
church. 


Worldwide Church Program 


Lasting friendships were made with 
the missionaries and foreign students 
they entertained in their home. 
Charles was intensely interested in 
Burma and read everything he could 
lay his hands on that told about this 
first overseas field of American Bap- 
tists. He liked especially the work of 
Judson, and made himself an author- 
ity in the history of the early work in 
the mission. Frequent requests came 
to him to talk on the work in Burma. 
The work in the women’s program 
was challenging, too, for it was ex- 
asperating to find so many concerned 
only with their own families and 
friends, with no thought of sharing 
the gospel message with other peoples. 

Yes, this check from the society 
brought happy memories. Of course, 
they had given generously to the sup- 
port of the missionary budget each 








year and frequently helped the church 
to increase the amount of its mission- 
ary giving. One pastor was amazed at 
their insistence on keeping their sup- 
port of missions on a par with support 
of the local budget, for he felt that 
the work overseas had developed to a 
point where the overseas churches 
could pay most of their own way. But 
when this pastor joined one of the 
foreign-mission tours around the world 
and saw the work at firsthand, he 
joined them in keeping the support of 
missions at home and abroad a top 
priority in the budget. 

Mrs. Abbott was not alone long 
with her memories. A special friend 
across the street, Mrs. Carder, noted 
her special preoccupation with the let- 
ter and wondered whether it had 
brought bad news. She would see for 
herself and was soon wiping dishes as 
Mrs. Abbott was in the midst of clean- 
ing the china closet. Mrs. Abbott was 
glad for a listening ear as she told of 
her annuity check and went on in 
mounting excitement, for she was com- 
ing to the part of her story when life 
took on a new dimension. 


New Dimension 


“None of our own three children,” 
she said, “felt the call to missionary 
service, in spite of our hopes and pray- 
ers. But at gardening time we became 
well acquainted with the Peters fam- 
ily, whose lot joined ours and they 
gardened evenings, too. Their boy 
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John took a great fancy to us. He 
would come and spend hours with us, 
his eyes glowing as he handled the 
curios from Burma, Belgian Congo, or 
India, which our missionary friends 
had sent us. 

“Well do I recall the day he came 
home from college and rushed over 
to tell us that he had dedicated his 
life to missionary service. Then, after 
he had finished the required medica 
training, we stretched the family 
budget and joined the Peters family 
as they went to the annual meeting o° 
the American Baptist Convention to 
see John dedicated for service in 
Burma. How good it is to know that 
my gift annuity with the Foreign So- 
ciety lets me share in their ongoing 
program, and so helps assure support 
for John as he ministers to the bodies 
and spirits of many in Burma!” 

Mrs. Carder saw that she, too, could 
have a stake in this thing and had her 
questions ready. 

“So this is why you seemed to be 
more excited about this letter than all 
the rest of your mail put together! I 
never heard of an annuity before. Tell 
me how you got it and how it works.” 


How an Annuity Works 


Mrs. Abbott handed her the check 
and went to get a leaflet she kept in 
a certain pigeonhole in her desk. The 
check showed Mrs. Carder the source 
and semiannual payment. That was a 
beginning. 

Leaflet in hand, Mrs. Abbott began 
explaining as she came back from the 
den: “Years ago, shortly after Charles’ 
death, I had $2,000 come to me. I 
needed not just the lump sum, but an 
income from it for life. I’m no busi- 
ness woman, and I didn’t want to have 
to bother with frequent reinvestment. 
Nor could I afford to invest where 
any risk would be involved. So I spoke 
to my pastor about a way to put this 
money to work overseas and yet have 
some return for myself. He told me of 
the gift annuity agreement plan of the 
Foreign Societies, where you may 
make a gift of $500 or more to one of 
the societies and then receive a fixed 
annual return during your lifetime.” 

“What happens then?” Mrs. Carder 
continued. 

“Then, the money remaining goes 
to support the work of the Foreign So- 
cieties. Yes, it will be used to support 
Dr. John or other missionaries in the 
great work they are doing.” 

“This is a wonderful plan,” said 
Mrs. Carder, half to herself. 

“Yes, for years the semiannual pay- 
ments have come to me without fail, 
and the rate of return has never 
varied. You spoke to me one day 
about the $3,000 you want to invest. 
You couldn’t do better than put it in 
a gift annuity agreement with either 
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of the Foreign Societies. Not everyone 
gets something for making a gift, but 
that is what an annuity does. Look at 
this leaflet, find your age and you will 
know in a minute how much you will 
get from your gift. 

“For a man or woman sixty-five 
years old the rate is 5 per cent. So each 
year the return would be $150 for the 
$3,000 gift, and every six months for 
the rest of his life he would get a 
check for $75. The rate of return de- 
pends on the age of the donor at the 
time the gift is made, and the rate 
never changes once the agreement is 
arranged. 

“Maybe, with your sister living with 
you, you will want to think about the 
plan they have for gift annuity agree- 
ments covering two lives. The rate of 
return is lower, but the payments are 
made regularly as long as either of 
you lives. They would gladly send you 
information about this.” 

Mrs. Carder said, thoughtfully, 
“Mrs. Abbott, you have turned this 
into a very eventful and profitable 
morning for me. I came over to be of 
some possible help to you, but you 
have helped me. Now, I must get back 
to my cleaning.” 

“Must you go? Do come again. In 
the meantime, write to one of the 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties for an application form for a 
gift annuity agreement. The address 
is on the leaflet—the well-known 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
You'll never regret it.” 


Second Notice 
For All Friends of Missions 
and Missionaries 


The dates for the national missions 
conference at Green Lake, Wis., are 
August 9-16. 

Are you registered? No age limits. 
Everyone from youth to golden age 
will find a place. 

The vivid dress of the missionary in 
national costumes, the stories from 
Burma to Cuba and all points be- 
tween, will give illustrations to be long 
remembered in work in churches. 
Young adults just beginning to carry 
places of responsibility—this is your 
opportunity. 

Allan G. Wehrli, Bible leader; Irene 
A. Jones, speaking on the recent meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council in Ghana; Paul A. Collyer, 
former American Baptist missionary 
to the Philippines, and now with the 
American Bible Society, are to be spe- 
cial guests. Hear them all. COME! 





Tidings from the Fields 
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No New Concern 
By PAUL O. MADSEN 


N THESE DAYS of concern for 

racial desegregation, many people 
are discovering a relatively new field 
of missionary endeavor—Negro edu- 
cation in the North. When this newest 
area of need became evident, Ameri- 
can Baptists felt that it could best be 
met by reaching across denominational 
lines in a cooperative venture of mu- 
tual concern. As a result, the Baptist 
Educational Center, first of its kind, 
was founded in the Harlem area of 
New York city in 1925, under the di- 
rection of Horatio S. Hill. 

American Baptists have long been 
aware of the problems of the Ameri- 
can Negro. It is part of our tradition 
to attempt to solve human problems, 
once we become aware of their exist- 
ence. Following the Civil War, Bap- 
tists were burdened by the terrifying 
needs of the great numbers of men in 
the South who had no resources or 
training to equip them to stand on 
their own. A deep concern impelled 


Baptists to help. They gave money to 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in order that missionaries 
could be sent to the recently freed 
people. The old records show that 
generous gifts flowed to New York and 
that missionaries were sent to the 
South in rapid succession. 

This ministry resulted in the forma- 
tion of churches and schools and col- 
leges, for people are best served when 
they are helped to help themselves. As 
the crisis period faded, public educa- 
tion for Negroes increased. The Negro 
colleges attained self-support; the 
need for missionary service to the 
Southern Negro receded; a new need 
arose. 

Negro migration to the North and 
West, a continuous process since 
emancipation, increased rapidly dur- 
ing the Second World War. It is esti- 
mated that by 1960 the center of 
Negro population will have moved 
above the Mason-Dixon Line. One- 
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fourth of all American Negroes live 
in eight cities within the American 
Baptist Convention. American Baptist 
missionaries are stationed in six of 
these cities. 


Baptist Educational Center 

The open-door policy of American 
Baptist Mission projects provided a 
welcome to Negroes along with other 
groups. But because the Negro had 
special problems, a new type of min- 
istry, the educational center, was es- 
tablished. There was no need for the 
Home Mission Society to establish 
churches for the Negro, since the 
Christian church had long been a well- 
loved part of Negro life. There was, 
however, a tremendous need to pro- 
vide in-service training centers for 
Negro pastors and teachers. The de- 
pression, which came soon after the 
Harlem center proved the value of its 
ministry, slowed down the process of 
developing this field of service. How- 
ever, ten such centers are in operation 
today. They vary widely in their oper- 
ational structure. 

Some centers operate as does any 
other educational institution. Classes 
are held in the school property. Pupils 
commute from their homes to the 
school during the day or evening, as 
their home and work responsibilities 
permit. Other centers serve through a 
staff, which moves across a state or a 
number of states, holding leadership- 
training classes in churches. A third 
group of centers serve their constit- 
uencies through staff field programs, 
which include counseling as well as 
teaching church leaders. All the con- 
cerns of the church constitute this field 
program, from finances to theology. 

All centers are supported coopera- 
tively by the Home Mission Societies, 


the state or city offces, and the Negro 
conventions and churches. Recently, 
E. B. Hicks joined the staff of the de- 
partment of cities of the societies, to 
strengthen further this work and to 
develop stronger relationships between 
the National Baptist groups and the 
American Baptist Convention. 


Chicago Baptist Institute 

Let us examine more intensely one 
of these centers, the Chicago Baptist 
Institute: first, because it has recently 
moved into a new set of buildings, 
and, second, because between 1940 
and 1950 Chicago experienced an 81 
per cent increase in Negro population, 
in comparison to a 6.6 per cent in- 
crease in the total population of the 
city. 

The Chicago Baptist Institute was 
organized in 1937. There are 376 
Negro Baptist churches in the city of 
Chicago, one-half of which have 
church buildings. The remainder use 
stores, homes, mortuaries, and other 
places for their services. In Chicago, 
two national conventions, three state 
conventions, and twenty-six associa- 
tions compete for the loyalty of these 
churches. The institute not only pro- 
vides training each year for their lead- 
ers, but also represents the sole unify- 
ing force of this bewildering denomina- 
tional organization. 

Through more than forty courses 
offered each year, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Robert C. Wallace, the 
institute reaches into four states. Some 
students travel long distances to at- 
tend. The school offers courses in four 
departments: theology, missionary 
training, graduate study, and, most 
interestingly, an  adult-education 
school, which provides basic education 
up to the junior-high level, and is su- 





Jackson Malone, Robert C. Wallace confer at Chicago Baptist Institute 
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pervised by the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

The average Negro in Chicago over 
twenty-five years of age has 8.7 years 
of education, as compared to the city 
average of ten years. Eighty-one per 
cent of the pastors of the churches 
came from the Deep South, with an 
average of a fifth-grade education. 
The average pastor is over forty-five 
years of age, which indicates a prob- 
lem of recruitment and replacement. 
The institute offers no short-cut train- 
ing for men who want to be pastors, 
but rather seeks to encourage men in 
the field better to equip themselves. 

The institute also encourages lay 
people, deacons, deaconesses, trustees, 
and others to come for training. 
Courses in teacher training, vacation 
church school, Bible, and related sub- 
jects are offered each term. 


Fellowship Center 

The Christian Fellowship Educa- 
tional Center, Pittsburgh, Pa., offers 
three types of institutes. The first type 
consists of classes conducted by pas- 
tors in an attempt to offer the church 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with selected leadership training 
courses, such as the meaning of church 
membership. The second type of in- 
stitute follows the pattern of a clinic. 
Several churches in the community 
cooperatively offer specialized courses 
for church-school superintendents, 
missionaries, youth leaders, and other 
workers of various church depart- 
ments. Each church selects persons to 
attend as delegates. The third type 
consists of a wide variety of courses, 
including some of a general nature for 
the benefit of persons who are not in- 
terested in a specialized field, to meet 
the specific needs of the community. 

Annual features of the center pro- 
gram include a conference on church 
and family life, under the sponsorship 
of the women’s auxiliary of the Alle- 
gheny Union Baptist Association, a 
church and family conference to ex- 
plore areas of cooperation between the 
church, community, and social agen- 
cies, an interracial luncheon sponsored 
jointly by the women’s auxiliary and 
the Pittsburgh Baptist Association, and 
a youth fellowship meeting designed to 
bring together youth cabinets for fel- 
lowship and the interchange of ideas. 
John H. Jackson is the center director. 


Purpose and Program 

Each educational center has the 
same basic purpose and program as 
the Chicago Baptist Institute. Each is 
concerned that the name of Christ be 
made known. Each is eager that dedi- 
cated followers of Christ have access 
to the best tools and the finest training, 
in order to discharge effectively their 
responsibility for spreading the gospel. 
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1958-1959 Mission Themes 


HoME: 


Christian Concerns of North American Neighbors. This is the 


theme recommended for use in the school of missions next fall and winter. 


FOREIGN: 


The Christian Mission in the Middle East. This theme may be 


used in the Woman’s Society, as an elective in Sunday church school classes, 


and other organizations of the church. 


Preliminary List 
Reading Books 


Middle East 


Middle East Pilgrimage. By R. 
Park Johnson. Adult study book. 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

New Voices, Old Worlds. By Paul 
Geren. Biographical. Charmingly 
written. $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

The Lands Between. By John Ba- 


deau. Outstanding resource book. 
Priced. 

This Is the Middle East. By John 
Blumberg. Pictorial; factual. Adult 
and junior high. Paper, 60 cents. 

Adult Guides: Interdenomina- 


tional, 50 cents; Baptist, 50 cents. 
Caught in the Middle. By Glora 

M. Wysner. Older youth and senior- 

high study book. $2.95; paper, $1.50. 
A Tool in His Hand. By Ann M. 


Harrison. Biography of Missionary 
Paul M. Harrison. $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 


Youth Guide on the Middle East. 
By Gustav K. Wiencke. 65 cents. 

Pearls Are Made. By Ann M. Har- 
rison. Junior-high study book. $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

Junior High Guide. By Lucile Des- 
jardins. Priced. 

They Live in Bible Lands. By Grace 
W. McGavran. Junior reading book. 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on the 
Middle East. By Grace Storms Tower. 
65 cents. 

Picture Map of “Bible Lands To- 


day.” (For children.) $1.00. 
Making New Friends: Among 
North American Neighbors, Around 


the World. By Florence Stansbury. 
Stories, pictures, special-interest Bap- 
tist missionaries. Junior-primary. 75 
cents. 

The Thirsty Village. By Dorothy 
Blatter. Primary reading book. $2. 95; 
paper, $1.50. 

A Primary Teacher’s Guide on the 
Middle East. By Blanche Hoke. 65 
cents. 

World Friends in Bible Lands To- 
y. Picture album. Junior-primary. 
$1.25. 

Deedee’s Hokday. By Jeanette Per- 
kins Brown. Kindergarten. $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 

Esa: Little Boy of Nazareth. By E. 
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Mildred Nevill. Kindergarten. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Fun and Festival from the Middle 
East. By Joan Rowland. 50 cents. 


North American Neighbors 
Concerns of a Continent. By James 


Hoffman. Adult study book. $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

The Shadows They Cast. By Jan- 
ette Harrington. Delightful biog- 
raphy. $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Neighbor Voices. Edited by Doro- 
thy A. Stevens. Baptists in neighbor 
lands tell the story of their own 
churches at work. $1.25. 

Adult Guides: Interdenomina- 
tional, 50 cents; Baptist, 50 cents. 

This Is North America. By Doris 
Darnell. Adult and junior high. 60 
cents. 

What—Concerns North simerican 
Youth? By Sarah S. Parrott. Older 
youth-senior high study. 60 cents. 

Youth Guide on Christian Concerns 
of North American Neighbors. By 
Marion van Horne. 65 cents. 

Always an Answer. By Alice Hud- 
son Lewis. Junior-high study book. 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

How to Use “Always an Answer.” 
By Barbara P. Poppe. 65 cents. 

Frontier Books for junior high: 
Madame Feller. By Mary I. Milne. 
25 cents; James Robertson. By Isobel 
McFadden. 25 cents. 

Ten Pairs of Shoes. By Mae Hurley 
Ashworth. Junior reading book. $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

A Junior Teacher’s Guide on North 
American Neighbors. By Nina Millen. 
65 cents. 

Leo of Alaska. By Edith J. Agnew. 
Primary reading book. $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on 
Alaska. By Mattie Lula Cooper. 65 
cents. 

Making New Friends: Among 
North American Neighbors. Around 
the World. By Florence Stansbury. 
Baptist. Junior and primary. 75 cents. 

Picture Map of North America. 
(For children.) $1.00. 

Designs and Patterns on North 
American Neighbors. Compiled by 
Dorothy A. Stevens. Decorations, pro- 
grams, invitations, place cards, ac- 
tivity project outline patterns, and 


instructions for making. All ages. 50 
cents. 


Supplementary Reading 

A Book of Remembrance, 1958. 
American Baptist world mission. New 
format. $1.00. 

Home Mission Digest, 1958. Stories 
and pictures of Baptist home mis- 


sions. 60 cents. 
MIssIONS' magazine. American 
Baptist world mission. A monthly 


published ten times a year. $2.50 a 
subscription. 

Crusader. American Baptist world 
mission. Published monthly eleven 
times a year. Subscription 55 cents a 
year. 

Along Kingdom Highways. The of- 
ficial annual report of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 
$1.00. 

Living with the Gospel. By Daniel 
T. Niles, of Ceylon. A Bible study 
for personal growth. $1.25. 

Christ’s Messengers. By C. F. D. 
Moule. Study of Acts of the Apostles. 
$1.25. 

Men of Medicine. By Katherine B. 
Sheppen. Five thousand years of the 
history of healing. $3.50. 

Century of the Surgeon. By Jergen 
Thorwald. Fascinating story of prog- 
ress with a challenge for all that re- 
mains to be done. $5.95. 

Congo Cameos. By Catharine L. 
Mabie. In the stream of medical 
progress in this century. $2.50. 

Mary McLeod Bethume. By Emma 
G. Sterne. Biographical story of a 
great Christian pioneer of this cen- 
tury. $3.50. 

Prison Is My Parish. By George 
Burnham. Story of a federal prison 
chaplain, Park Tucker. $2.95. 

The Middle East: Its Religion and 
Culture. By Edward J. Jurji. Crescent, 
star, and cross. $3.00. 

Introducing Islam. By J. Christy 
Wilson. Priced. 

Twelve Baskets Full. By Margaret 
Applegarth. Inspiring reading and 
program material. $3.00. 

Note: This is a preliminary list. 
Complete reading, program, and 
study materials including maps, films, 
and filmstrips will appear in “Friends 
Through Books, 1958-1959,” ready 
about May 1. Order all priced mate- 
rials from your nearest American 
Baptist Publication Society book store 
for prompt delivery. Publications 
listed above for 1958-1959 mission 
study will not be available until after 
March 15. 


Mission Study Conferences 


One of the really fine opportunities 
for American Baptists to get training 
for the leading of classes in mission 
study is in the interdenominational 
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conferences listed by the commission 
on missionary education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

A few persons have discovered 
these for the help they give to the 
committee in the church, but not 
enough. About twenty-five attended 
the conferences at Northfield and 
Asilomar. There were six at Silver 
Bay and two at Northwestern Uni- 
versity last summer. Courses on the 
mission-study themes and seminars 
for workers with children and youth 
are excellent training for teachers in 
schools of missions. 

Churches and association commit- 
tees on Christian education should 
help their chairmen of missionary and 
stewardship education and potential 
teachers in schools of missions, to 
make this a part of their summer pro- 
gram. See February MISSIONS mag- 
azine for the listing of conferences, 
or ask your association chairman for 
a flier on the various conferences. 

The national missions conference 
at Green Lake, Wis., August 9-16, is 
always one which is inspiring and 
provides much fellowship with our 
missionaries and national and inter- 
national leaders. 
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Book of the Month 


Romans 


The letter to the Romans was writ- 
ten from Corinth (in Greece) about 
A.D. 56. 

In this letter, Paul expounds the 
fundamentals of the gospel as he un- 
derstands them. He tries to make 
clear to the Christians at Corinth the 
primary truths of their religion, and 
so inspire them with faith and ardor 
and_ self-devotion. 

The theme is justification, involv- 
ing sanctification: 

1. Justification in the rescuing of 
man from his condition of guilt be- 
fore God (1:1-—3:20). God’s plan is 
to rescue men from this condition by 
free pardon accepted by faith (3:21- 
5:21). 

2. Sanctification is an actual con- 
dition of righteousness brought about 
by the Spirit of Christ and of God 
working within the believer (6-8). 

3. The failure of Israel’s response 
explained (9-11). 

4. Practical 
15:13). 

5. Conclusion (15:14—16). 
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Stories of Jesus for Children Everywhere 


_— SEVERAL YEARS the boys 
and girls of the American Bap- 
tist Convention have been contribut- 
ing to the service project known as 
“Stories of Jesus for Children Every- 
where.” 

In a recent letter from a mission- 
ary in Assam, reference was again 
made to the usefulness of these story 
books, which are used in many dif- 
ferent ways. They are used not only 
to help children know better the love 
of God shown through Christ, but 
also to help adults with a simple tell- 
ing of the life and mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

In a recent meeting of the World 
Council of Christian Education, I 
heard the general secretary, who had 
just made a trip around the world, 
say: “The most effective tool we 
have put into the hands of our Chris- 
tian leaders and teachers are these 
story books. Every place I went lead- 
ers asked for more copies. They are 
using the quantity that they have, 
very carefully, using and reusing the 
booklets until they are literally worn 
out. The fields could use a hundred 
times as many as have already been 
sent.” 

So you see, the usefulness of the 
project is as valid today as the day 
it was initiated, and its usefulness has 
been proved again and again. 

Teachers and leaders of mission- 
ary education are urged to make use 
of this annual project for the next 
several years. If a department has 
not used the project in the past few 
months, perhaps it could be intro- 
duced and used again. The need is as 
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great as ever before. Recent literate 
Christians are grateful for easy-to- 
read Christian literature. 

To date, January, 1958, the total 
giving by American Baptist Conven- 
tion children is $8,342.91. Thé giving 
is recorded here for your use with 
church leaders. 





Country Books re 
Alaska 5,802 $ 484.63 
Arabia 12 1.00 
Assam 6,828 569.94 
Belgian Congo 8,885 743.97 
Bengal-Orissa 1,492 124.47 

. Brazil 372 31.00 
Burma 4,156 347.00 
Cuba 2,532 211.70 
Europe 132 11.00 
El Salvador 1,053 87.91 
France 672 56.00 
Germany 137 11.50 
Haiti 5,927 493.84 
Holland 14 1.25 
Hong Kong 5,280 438.80 
Hungary 168 14.00 
India 9,867 831.74 
Japan 6,379 532.79 
Korea 3,871 331.45 
Mexico 1,752 146.12 
New Guinea 12 1.00 
Nicaragua 4,510 376.70 
Philippines 2,918 243.65 
Portugal 60 5.00 
Puerto Rico 2,953 246.36 
Russia 221 18.50 
Spain 48 4.00 
Tahiti 438 36.60 
Thailand 5,584 465.75 
Turkey 24 2.00 
Venezuela 471 38.55 
Summer program of 
English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking children 
in migrant camps 20,089 1,678.34 
Totals 102,659 $8,342.91 

Are You an 


Up-to-date Leader? 


An up-to-date leader is a well-read 
person. A well-read person in the 
field of missionary education for chil- 
dren will have read, or have on her 
immediate future reading list, the 
following books in this area of Chris- 
tian concern and leadership. 

Missionary Education of Children. 
By Frances M. Hill. In this easily 
read six-chapter book, published by 
the Judson Press, 75 cents, a reader 
will quickly catch the missionary 
spirit and attitude needed if the 
leader or teacher is really to teach 
boys and girls to have a great con- 
cern for the missionary outreach of 
each individual as well as the church 
as a whole. 

Friends with All the World. By 
Edith F. Welker. Friendship Press. 
$2.75; paper, 50 cents. A ten-chapter 
book showing how a child grows in 
his missionary concerns, beginning 
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with his reception into his family and 
home, and continuing in the church 
school through the junior years. 

Growing as World Friends. Film- 
strip in color, 65 frames. May be 
rented from the nearest American 
Baptist Film Library. This filmstrip 
may be used with leaders, teachers, 
and parents. The script follows the 
same development of missionary atti- 
tudes found in both the above men- 
tioned books. 

Let’s Play a Story. By Elizabeth 
Allstrom. Friendship Press. $2.75 
paper, $1.50. These are magic words, 
for every child likes to pretend. In 
this handbook for teachers of children, 
the author tells in a detailed and 
practical way the use of informal 
dramatization as an educational tool. 
This is a companion to the book on 
the creative activities, Here’s How 
and When, by Armilda B. Keiser, and 
the music book, The Whole World 
Singing, by Edith L. Thomas, and 
the game book, Children’s Games 
from Many Lands, by Nina Millen. 

Voices from Japan: Christians 
Speak. Judson Press. $1.00. This 
unique book, written by representa- 
tives from our own Baptist family in 
Japan, gives sharp new insights into 
the witnessing that land. 

All these books are available from 
the nearest American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society book store. 


Missionary Conferences 


ForEIGN THEME: Middle East 
Home Tueme: Christian Concerns of 
North American Neighbors 


As a leader in your church you will 
want to be trained to do the very best 
possible job in missionary education. 

Baptist conferences at Green Lake, 
Wis., that will be of interest to you 
include laboratory training schools, 
Christian education conferences, and 
missions conferences. Write to the reg- 
istrar at Green Lake for details. 

Interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences also offer you good training 
in missionary education. There will be 
a trained children’s worker who will 
guide a course on missionary educa- 
tion for children. These follow with 
dates and the persons whom you may 
contact for further details. 

Estes Park, Colo. June 15-21. The 
beautiful grounds at Association 
Camp, Estes Park, Colo., have the 
natural attraction of towering moun- 
tains and rushing waterfalls that will 
be a great inspiration to all who at- 
tend. Contact Mrs. Max Van Hall, 
1337 Newport St., Denver, Colo. 

Northfield, Mass. June 29-July 6. 
The conference meets on the beauti- 
ful campus of the Northfield School, 
overlooking the Connecticut River 
Valley. There is recreation for all and 
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These are magic words in the title, 
for every child likes to pretend. 


Dramatization is educational tool 
a planned program for children ac- 
companying their parents. Contact 
Rev. Baldwin W. Callahan, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Silver Bay, N.Y. July 9-16. An an- 
nual conference on the Christian 
world mission held at famed Silver 
Bay Assembly on beautiful Lake 


George. Excellent conference facilities 
with natural beauty and unusual op- 
portunities for recreation for the whole 
family. Contact Dr. J. Allen Ranck, 
257 Fourth Ave., 8th Fl., New York 
10, N.Y. 

Asilomar, Calif. August 1-6. Good 
facilities, Monterrey pines, and dunes, 
and the lovely Pacific make the loca- 
tion ideal for thoughtful discussion 
and unhurried meditation. Contact 
Miss Janet Verkuyl, 83 McAllister St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Northwestern University, Chicago. 
August 4-8. The World Mission In- 
stitute will be held on the splendid 
campus of Northwestern University. 
The delegates will be housed in two 
new dormitories right on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Michigan. Contact 
Rev. Philip O. Evaul, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Chautauqua, N.Y. August 17-23. 
The Institute on the Christian World 
Mission comes the last week of the 
season of the famous Chautauqua In- 
stitute program so that some part of 
that program, especially music, can be 
enjoyed by delegates. Contact Miss 
Mabel Head, director, until May 1, 
441 E. Lyman Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 
After May 1, Box 676 Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 
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The Scholarship Fund 


HE PRESENTATION of the 

silver cup in the picture on this 
page portrays the basis of the scholar- 
ship fund, namely: that individual 
churches gave over and above their 
quotas to the General Association, 
Northern California, all the overage 
being designated to the scholarship 
fund. Shown here is the presentation 
of the cup by the women’s president 
to a representative of the Woman’s 
Society of the Second Baptist Church, 
Fresno. The scholarship fund also 





Second Baptist Church, Fresno, Calif., 
gave over and above its quota to fund 





provides scholarships to the Green 
Lake lab school and to the regional 
lab school. There has been one grad- 
uate from the association who has 
finished the three years at the Green 
Lake lab school. 

Camping is another phase of the 
work of the association. The three 
Negro young people in the other pic- 
ture were all in different counseling 
groups, and held various offices as 
representatives and as over-all officers 
in the camp. Many of the very strong 
young people in the program today 
are the young people who received 
their training in these camps, and 
this educational center program has 
been greatly helped by the contribu- 
tion of these young people. 


Missionary Prayer Partners 


Is your B.Y.F. group looking for 
something different to do on the mis- 
sionary emphasis? Why not take on 
this project? Adopt one of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist 
Convention as a special prayer part- 
ner. Remember this missionary in 
your prayers each day. Get the latest 
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letter about the work of your prayer 
partner. Send for pen sketches of the 
special missionaries so that you can 
learn about their work and training. 
Both the letters and the pen sketches 
can be obtained from the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Request them to put you on their 
mailing list. Learn as much as pos- 
sible of the field and work of your 
special missionary. 


Gellowshiz Guild 


Beginning a New Guild 


Last month we started to tell you 
about the beginnings of a new Fel- 
lowship Guild chapter. We now have 
organized the guild and we are ready 
to begin the program of the guild. 

You have had your first meeting. 
The girls of the church, ages twelve 
to twenty-four, were invited and you 
are now in the midst of the second 
meeting. The girls have decided to 
have their meetings once a month, on 
the second Tuesday of the month. At 
this second meeting you should steer 
the girls to the election of officers. 
The basic officers needed are: guild 
chairman, vice-chairman, scribe, and 
steward. 

The size of the chapter and the 
program of work undertaken will 
usually determine the number and 
size of committees required. The 
guild organization should be a flex- 
ible one, aimed at meeting chapter 
needs. Some of the committees you 
will want to consider are: program, 
membership, and worship. Others are 
to be found in the “Guild Guide,” 
chapter 3. 

As stated in the last issue, the three 
age-group chapters of the guild are 
designated by the names Ann Judson, 
Sallie Peck, and Alma Noble. These 
names. The local 





are age-group 





Installation service of Ann Judson 
Guild, Third Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Camping is a phase of the work of 
General Asosciation, Northern Calif. 


guild, however, may have its distinc- 
tive name within that larger classi- 
fication. It frequently happens that 
a guild wishes to name its chapter for 
an American Baptist missionary, or 
some group name may be chosen 
which has special meaning for the 
group and which will be carried 
through the guild years. In the next 
issue we shall discuss the “require- 
ments for membership” and the “de- 
gree” program. 


Pennsylvania 


An Ann Judson chapter of the Fel- 
lowship Guild was organized at the 
Third Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in September, with six charter 
members: Christine Cacciola, Sharon 
Haas, Mary Elizabeth Green, Betty 
Lou Trieble, Frances Anderson, Jen- 
nie Finnachiaro; co-counselor, Mrs. 
Jeanne Long; and counselor, Mrs. 
Julia B. Montgomery. 

Six more-enthusiastic girls would 
be hard to find. When the chapter 
was three weeks old, the entire group 
attended the state house party; within 
four months, everyone had completed 
the requirements for qualifying in the 
reading contest. Each girl selected a 
member of the church who is a shut-in 
as her special friend, and the girls 
received real inspiration from these 
older friends. 

At a recent midweek prayer meet- 
ing, the girls were installed during a 
very effective candlelight service. At 
the close, the Woman’s Society pre- 
sented each girl with a corsage as a 
token of their interest in the girls. 

At the Christmas meeting of the 
Woman’s Society, the guild girls pre- 
sented a program on Japan. Because 
of their joyful witness, there are sev- 
eral other girls now joining the ranks 
of the guild. At the present time 
they are eagerly participating in the 
requirements for the degree of the 
rose. 

It thrilled the heart of everyone 
present when two of the guild girls 
indicated their desire to be baptized 
and join the church and the great 
fellowship of Baptists. At the present 
time, each member of the guild is a 


baptized believer, and as such is truly 
remembering the words of Christ, 
who said, “I am the Light of the 
world,” and again, “Ye are the light 
of the world.” 


Illinois 

The girls of the new Fellowship 
Guild of the First Baptist Church, 
Chillicothe, IIl., collected ninety-two 
packages of seeds for Burma. 


Oregon 

The following terse paragraph is 
taken from the letter Kathy Beal, 
state guild chairman, of Oregon, 
wrote to her state guild girls: 

“What is the guild? To me it has 
been a fellowship with Christian girls 
and dedicated women. The influence 
it has had upon my life has been tre- 
mendous. In fact, I would like to 
credit the greatest part of my Chris- 
tian experience to state guild camps 
and conventions. The contacts that 
have been made at these sessions have 
been invaluable—even to the extent 
that I like to think that each person 
we meet and know becomes a small 
part of us.” 


National House Party 
Leadership 
Mrs. Jesse Parker, of Northern 


California, will be the Bible Hour 
leader at the national guild house 
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Mrs. Jesse Parker 


party, July 12-19. Mrs. Parker is the 
second vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. She has 
worked with guild girls for many 
years. You will enjoy her presenta- 
tion of the Bible through her won- 
derful dramatizing of many of the 
Bible stories. 

Make plans and reservations now to 
attend this inspiring fellowship at 
Green Lake, Wis. 
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Come Now, Let Us Report Together 


By EDNA R. HARVEY 


HEN ISAIAH hears the Lord 

calling out to a disobedient peo- 
ple, “Come now, let us reason to- 
gether,” there is little doubt that the 
most important word in the challenge 
is the word “together.” Differences, 
which never can be resolved alone, 
melt before the loving understanding 
of minds thinking together. A word 
has come into common usage out of 
the necessity to give expression to 
this need and sense of oneness, and 
now “togetherness” says it for us. 
Problems are solved, situations are 
cleared, and plans and purposes grow 
apace, when the approach is made 
together. 

This has special significance for our 
women’s work, where togetherness is 
the very essence of our strength. We 
worship, work, and plan together, and, 
as we seek to enlarge our service, we 
know it can happen only as we move 
forward together. But when it comes 
to gathering in the annual reports of 
the work accomplished as women in 
our churches, this togetherness has not 
necessarily held over, and often only a 
small part of the story is given. To get 
the total picture of the women’s work 
is the purpose of the Record and 
Annual Report Book, and, if this pur- 
pose is to be achieved, we must include 
all the work of all the women’s groups. 
Now, spring has come and the rustle 
of report blanks fills the air. Come 
now, let us see what the stir is all 
about. 


The Why of It 


We all agree that there must be 
some standard of evaluation for our 
work, not only to reveal its strength 
and weakness, but to measure the 
dimensions of our growth realistically. 
The Record and Annual Report Book 
seems the truest method to obtain 
these measurements. Carefully pre- 
pared and studied on each level, re- 
ports become the barometer of our 
work. We cannot evaluate the present 
without laying it against the past, nor 
can we plan for the future without 
knowing where we stand today. The 
report blanks are indispensable to each 
officer and chairman; for as she evalu- 
ates the work, year by year, she sees 
where special emphasis must be given 
to strengthen it. 
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There is another aspect of reporting 
which we must not overlook as we seek 
to get a unified story of our women’s 
work. The sum total builds up a sense 
of the importance of the parts to the 
whole and gives new insights into the 
potential of this relationship. The 
smaller groups and societies may feel 
that what they are doing is not essen- 
tial because it is not large. But when 
they see that their work, faithfully 
done, added to that of other groups, 
makes an impressive record possible, 
they realize that the work they are 
doing is both important and impera- 
tive. It gives them the sense of belong- 
ing to something larger than the local 
society. 

This sense of being a vital part of 
our organization is needful, and to- 
getherness in reporting can help make 
it grow. On all levels of our work, it 
is this cohesiveness that gives us faith 
and hope for increasing growth in the 
service we are doing for the kingdom. 


The Who of It 


This is the time when every women’s 
group in the church is called upon for 
the report of its own work. The idea 
of one society with circles may not 
have been realized in your church, and 
you are still functioning in separate 
groups with no relationship to a cen- 
tral society. There may be a small 
missionary society which receives the 
report book and reports only for itself. 
The other groups, whether business 
and professional or other organized 
groups, are not included, although 
they may be carrying on many of the 
objectives of our work. The record of 
all women’s groups within the church 
is needed to make the report factual 
and complete. 

We must learn to function as a 
wheel. At the center is the hub, the 
woman’s society, while radiating out- 
ward and yet joined to it are the 
spokes, the various circles. These are 
all bound together by the rim of our 
purpose, which is to set forward the 
kingdom through our service. Just as 
the hub holds us close to our reason for 
being, the rim keeps us from flying off 
at a tangent, going our separate ways 
and giving our time to activities un- 
related to our purpose. If you are still 
working in separate groups, then re- 





porting time can be another tie which 
binds you, as you come together to 
look at the work as a whole and see 
its interrelatedness. 


The How of It 


Again the word is “together.” The 
president does not take the report book 
and fill it out because it is quicker to 
do so. This is a do-it-yourself for each 
officer and chairman, but it should be 
done together, so that all may share in 
making the report complete. To with- 
hold this reporting experience from 
our women is to weaken us at the 
growing edge, for it can be part of an 
educational process in coming to un- 
derstand the scope of our work. Our 
need is for more informed women— 
right where each woman lives and 
serves. 

Preparations have been made for 
this report time. At the beginning of 
the year the president and the board 
go over the objectives together and 
plan how to meet them. Each officer 
and chairman knows then what the 
emphases of her area of work are, and 
she makes her plans to fulfill them. 
One association president invites the 
local presidents and the association 
vice-presidents to her home for lunch- 
eon for a presidents’ party. The Rec- 
ord and Annual Report Book is given 
out. The presidents and vice-presi- 
dents go over the report book together, 
and all uncertainties are cleared up 
before these officers return to their 
churches for their own task. One local 
president holds a coffee hour when 
she, and her officers, and chairmen 
together prepare the reports. This is 
a good procedure, for all are on hand 
for consultation and the result is a 
unified report. 


The When of It 


Date lines are most important and 
must be met by all holding the line 
together. Reports coming in after the 
date line mean that the record is 
incomplete from church or association. 
We are like a chain extending from 
local to association to state to national, 
and one missing link weakens the 
whole. The final check by note or 
phone may make the difference be- 
tween a partial or complete record. 
But whether or not all the reports are 
in, the blanks must go out on time to 
your immediate counterpart. 

Although we have come to the time 
of reporting together, we must not 
bury beneath a mass of figures and 
statistics—important as we believe 
them to be—the real purpose of our 
work. We must hold forever in our 
hearts a holy concept of our task, and 
see beyond methods and techniques 
the true significance of our calling as 
women serving within the American 
Baptist churches. 
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I Wondered Until—I Read 
‘Along Kingdom Highways’ 


By ADA P. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ProcrRaM [fol- 
lowing the hymn, Scripture, and 
prayer selected for the program]: To- 
day we are looking in upon Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Jones and listening 
to Mrs. Smith’s reply to one question. 

[Scene: A living room. Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Jones seated comfortably. A 
copy of Along Kingdom Highways on 
the table close to Mrs. Smith’s chair.] 

Mrs. Jones: Last evening as we 
were leaving the P.T.A. meeting, I 
overheard your statement, “I won- 
dered until... I read Along Kingdom 
Highways.” What on earth were you 
talking about? 

Mrs. Smiru: Well, my dear, all 
this talk about a new day in the way 
mission work overseas is carried on 
had left me cold—like so many words 
flying over my head. How could I take 
on this mission business in lands I 
could never hope to see! The “mission- 
minded” crowd in our church seemed 
to think I could. It was a challenge. 

I had been inveigled into parting 
with a dollar at an association meet- 
ing, and there on the table lay the 
purchase—Along Kingdom Highways. 
The chairman of literature, who had 
captured my ear, told me that this 
book isn’t like the annual Home Mis- 
sion Digest, but comes out only about 
every three or four years. As I read 
it, it seems to serve a different purpose 
from the Digest. 

I usually begin to read at the back 
of a newspaper, but I tried the first 
page of this. First paragraph, page 2 
—the book’s use. Good pedagogy, I 
thought. Page 4—the general gist of 
the book. I had never lain awake 
nights worrying about anything it 
describes, but it did sound interesting. 
Across the page was the table of con- 
tents. I never read one of those if I 
can help it, but the type was big, and 
some of the countries listed I had 
heard about on radio, TV, and in 
Missions and Crusader. 

Page 8 stopped me because it was 
tinted with gray and all the other 
pages were white. There was Burma 
all summarized—government,  eco- 
nomics, religion, and what the country 
was like. So this was the land of the 
Judsons. I have loved Ann Hasseltine 
Judson as long as I can remember. 
Yes, I would surely read the chapter 
on Burma. What a surprise! From a 
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small beginning in her day, there 
are over two hundred thousand Bap- 
tists in a huge convention. 

I got all tangled up in pronouncing 
some of the strange names, but that 
didn’t hinder me from realizing the 
tremendous scope of the work and the 
kinds of people in this small nation. I 
found it easy to sort them out by look- 
ing at the graph on page 12. I didn’t 
know before that our people overseas 
have conventions like our own and a 
home-mission program, too. What 
wonderful faces the people have on 
page 17! Two of the leaders looking 
at me have visited our convention in 
the last few years. What jewelry the 
Kachin girls are wearing! How much 
do those silver coins weigh? 

Then I thought about my usual 
concept of what our missionaries do. 
There wasn’t much of it left as I kept 
on reading. Another gray page on 8, 
and I learned in a nutshell some 
amazing things about India. I never 
knew before that we American Bap- 
tists founded the first Protestant 
church in all Asia composed of 
Chinese members. And of all places— 
in Thailand! There is a gray page for 
that country, too. 

There is very little about missions 
in China for us to read since the 
missionaries had to leave. I don’t think 
I'd like to live in Hong Kong year in 
and year out, but I’d surely like to see 
that island. Miss Downer commutes 
by ferry to the college to teach physics. 
She says the whole harbor is a fairy- 
land at night. I had just about written 
China off as hopeless as far as Chris- 
tian work is concerned, but three pages 
about Christians there convinced me 
of how wrong I was. 

I had been scurrying everywhere 
to find some material on Japan for 
our circle—not just a chapter out of a 
general study book. I wanted our own 
Baptist work in review, and here was 
a whole chapter. I didn’t know Japa- 
nese women did White Cross work, or 
something like it. Dear me, the Japa- 
nese are getting ready for the cen- 
tennial of Protestant work in 1959. 
My grandmother used to love the 
work in Japan, and she told me stories 
about the kindergartens and Japanese 
children when I was a child. Now the 
Japanese Baptists are the sponsors of 
the work in Okinawa. I’m learning 


fast that the missionaries don’t do 
everything, and that our gifts to mis- 
sions only supplement the giving on 
the fields. I never dreamed that they 
do so much for themselves. 

I suppose it is because the Phillip- 
pines were once part of our national 
family that they seem rather special. 
I certainly think the president of the 
convention there and his wife are a 
handsome pair. They have been here, 
too. The Philippine Baptist women 
never organized until shortly before 
the last war, but they certainly are a 
strong group with a vital program. I 
would very much like to meet with 
them some time. 

The story of the Baptist women in 
Europe held me spellbound. The chap- 
ter on our young people’s work in 
several countries is just what I need 
for B.Y.F. and Fellowship Guild. It is 
so clearly arranged the young people 
can make it into a program easily. 

One place I have always said I 
could never go is the Belgian Congo— 
right in the heart of hot Africa. We 
have over ninety missionaries there. 
The chapter is almost entirely quota- 
tions from what they write about their 
work. I read it aloud to Jim before we 
went to bed, and he fell in love with 
Congo, too. He certainly approved of 
all the cooperative work we are doing 
with other denominations. Obviously 
we have the choice of pooling our 
funds for some of these big schools 
and programs or leaving our Baptist 
folk in a sorry plight. We have only 
two universities all our own. The other 
colleges are interdenominational. We 
would surely go broke if we tried to 
do it alone. 

When I think of over eleven thou- 
sand trained nationals on these fields, 
somebody is teaching, paying for build- 
ings, feeding children in dormitories, 
and all the rest. Here again, the people 
are doing a lot of it themselves, but, 
of course, they can’t carry on the en- 
tire work without two kinds of assist- 
ance—first, our missionaries to under- 
gird and be on call for a wide variety 
of leadership; and, second, our dollars 
to help them help themselves. 

Jim is reading the book now. Ellen 
wants to read it next as a basis for a 
theme she has to write in high school 
and a talk she has to give. My next- 
door neighbor is a good speaker on 
our local radio, and when I tell her 
about it, she will want it, I know, for 
it is something new and different. I 
never learned so much for one dollar 
in all my life. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE ProGram: And, 
now, we, too, know what Mrs. Smith 
meant when she said: “I wondered 
until . . . I read Along Kingdom 
Highways.” 

CLOSING PRAYER 
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Son and Father Banquet 
Fellowship Meeting for May 


By HERMON C. DILMORE 


VERY SUNDAY church school 
class, Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
and church-sponsored Boy Scout troop 
yields many boys whose fathers seldom, 
if ever, attend any church function. 
As a result, leaders of these groups 
find that sooner or later many of these 
boys, generally around fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, are lost to the 
group and to the church. The reason 
given by these boys is: “If church or 
any part of its activities is not impor- 
tant to my Dad, it really isn’t impor- 
tant to me, either.” This means that 
a great deal of future potential leader- 
ship is lost by the church, let alone 
the resulting loss to each individual 
life, of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Early in April, the program com- 
mittee should make arrangements to 
meet with a representative committee 
of boys. Each boy should be asked to 
express himself as to the choice of 
foods to be served, the items of enter- 
tainment, and, last and most impor- 
tant, the publicity for this affair and 
the part each boy should undertake to 
make sure his own dad would be pres- 
ent. No attempt to “water down” any 
suggestion should be allowed at that 
time, nor should any thought be 
“laughed out” of consideration, to the 
obvious embarrassment of the one 
proposing it. Rather, a _ secretary 
should faithfully record every sugges- 
tion, without comment. 

Following this meeting, call your 
men’s committee together to evaluate 
the suggestions obtained and to lay 
out a definite program, incorporating 
all suggestions. 


Publicity 

Every boy in church school, youth 
fellowship, and scout troop should be 
asked to write his father’s name, ad- 
dress, and occupation on a registra- 
tion card. This card should be picked 
up by April 13, placed first in the 
hands of the publicity committee, and 
later sent to the membership commit- 
tee. Attractive flyers or personal letters 
should then be prepared for mailing, 
or personal delivery, by each boy to 
his father. These should extend a 
cordial invitation to attend the “Son 
and Father” banquet in the company 
of his son. 
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Lapel cards or string tags should be 
prepared with each son’s and each 
father’s name. It is better for get- 
ting everyone acquainted quickly and 
makes everyone feel important to know 
that he was expected to be there. 

Publicize, of course, through the 
usual mediums—newspapers, radio 
community-events announcements, 
church calendar, church paper, tele- 
phone, personal word, and by posters 
in strategic places in the church. Be 
sure to stress “Son and Father” theme, 
indicating the interest the boys have in 
it and the important part they played 
in planning it. Use the boys as far as 
possible in your publicity program. 
Perhaps one of them could make your 
posters, which should be bright, bold, 
and colorful, and to the point. When 
the date arrives, do not let it be said 
of you that you did not let the world 
know of the big event. 


Program 

How about placing tables along the 
walls of the meeting room and invit- 
ing everyone who is to attend to bring 
and display his hobby? Each one could 
prepare a “story” of his hobby and 
print it on a display card. Or, he could 
be near at hand to give an oral ex- 
planation. Perhaps a local hobby shop 
would donate one or two modest prizes 
for the hobbies judged as best. This 
would add interest and stimulate co- 
operation. 

A fine sports film, easily obtained, 
would be of interest to both small and 
“large” boys. Or, perhaps a film de- 
picting a national Boy Scout jamboree 
would entertain as well as strengthen 
the interest in the scout troop. The 
program might be aided by having a 
local sports figure (coach or sports 
editor) or Boy Scout official present. 
Speeches, if any, should be very short, 
snappy, and on the humorous side. 

Keep the meal as simple as possible. 
Many young people wonder just what 
a smorgasbord is. Serve your food in 
that fashion and add to the interest. 
Remember that you asked for and 
probably received suggestions from the 
boys as to the food and the fun they 
wanted. Honor their suggestions on 
both, in so far as possible. Good meaty 
stews, meat loaf, baked beans, scal- 





loped potatoes, pie with ice cream, hot 
rolls, milk, and coffee make good menu 
items. 

Be sure to have some spirited group 
singing and perhaps a male quartet 
with two or three numbers, to send 
everyone home smiling. 


Games 

Inject a game or two that will give 
the dads a chance to show good sports- 
manship in play. Form a circle with 
about twenty-five men and boys, facing 
toward the center, hands behind them. 
“Tt” walks around the circle with a 
rolled newspaper, which he places in 
the hands of someone. That person 
starts swatting the man or boy on 
his right, who runs around the circle 
once. When he gets back in place, the 
person who now has the paper club 
walks around the circle, finally drop- 
ping the paper in someone else’s hands, 
and so on. Or have one of the vari- 
ous relay games, or dart baseball; but 
be careful to see that the boys throw 
darts only when the coast is clear. This 
game always is fun. 

Foot volleyball is a game that is un- 
doubtedly the “craziest” we have seen. 
It is played on a carpet, for obvious 
reasons. Stretch a volleyball, bad- 
minton, or tennis net across the room, 
high enough so the bottom just touches 
the floor. Seat the two teams—any 
number, just so they do not stretch 
beyond the net—on opposite sides, 
their feet toward the net. Flip a coin, 
as in volleyball, for serve. A referee 
(a necessity!) tosses a large balloon 
toward that side. The server kicks the 
ball over the net. The other side must 
return it before it touches the floor. 
One person may kick it only once 
until someone else has kicked it. 
No one may use hands, arms, or head. 
And you may not touch the net. There 
is no limit to the number of times the 
balloon may be kicked by one side be- 
fore returning it, provided the above 
rules are observed. Scoring is the same 
as conventional volleyball. There is 
never a dull moment in this game. 


Dart Basketball Target 


If you would like a drawing to help 
you lay out a dart baseball target, 
write American Baptist Men, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Targets are generally made on 
a good stiff wallboard that does not 
break out easily and is not too hard to 
penetrate. Upson board or similar 
products work very well. 


Closing 

Wind up the evening with a very 
brief devotional thought and prayer by 
the pastor, if he has not already had 
a part on the program. If he has, use a 
layman at this point. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





GHANA 
I.M.C. Assembly 


Ghana is not the name of a prophet, 
cither ancient or modern, even though 
this brief statement is a message from 
Ghana to the churches. It is, rather, 
the new name of a political entity on 
the west coast of Africa formerly 
called, as a British colony, the Gold 
Coast. Since March, 1957, it has been 
an independent African republic. It 
has a population of almost four and a 
half million. Its premier is Kwame 
Nkrumah. Accra is the capital. Cocoa 
is its main crop and article of export. 


Symbol of Hope 

To many people in Africa and 
throughout Southeast Asia, Ghana is 
a symbol of the new day wherein the 
hopes and ambitions of millions of 
hitherto dependent peoples are in 
process of realization. Its very exist- 
ence, despite its many unsolved prob- 
lems, says to the whole world that vast 
population areas are not, and need not 
be, satisfied merely with “the crumbs 
of civilization falling from the rich 
tables of the Western World.” 

Important as is this word from 
Ghana, another recent and far more 
universally significant word came out 
of Ghana over the year-end of 1957— 
1958 from the Ghana Assembly of the 
International Missionary Council, 
which met at the University College of 
Ghana, near Accra. 

That word arose from the hearts 
and minds of approximately two hun- 
dred Christian leaders from some 
fifty-three nations of the world. It is 
an old word born anew out of an- 
guished appraisal, conversation, and 
prayer. It is the deliberate reaffirma- 
tion that man cannot live by bread 
alone, either as crumbs or as whole 
loaves, but only by that Bread of Life 
broken in Christ for all men by the 
everlasting mercy of our God. 


Unstable World 


If any came to Ghana expecting to 
meet there an “angel visitant,” or to 
see some “sudden rending of the veil 
of clay,” they were probably disap- 
pointed. All delegates were deluged 
with evidences of a tough and unsta- 
ble world situation, wherein dynamic 
and diabolical forces are at work and 
wherein there are no new and easy 
answers to questions either new or old. 

Little was said about communism, 
but no one was unaware of its mono- 
lithic strength, its captive and regi- 
mented peoples, its sinister threat to 
the free world in its thinly veiled and 
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repetitious call for disarmament and 
peace. 

No one there could be unmindful 
of the spirit of nationalism and region- 
alism running athwart man’s dream of 
world unity. 

No missionary there could be com- 
placent, in the face of present diffi- 
culties and future uncertainties, about 
carrying out his own God-given mis- 
sionary task. 

No member of the assembly could 
overlook the resurgence of the non- 
Christian religions, increasingly allied 
with rampant nationalisms that are 
hostile to the spread of the Christian 
faith, and our need to understand 
these religions. 

No one could fail to see that a mere 
service ministry, however beneficent, 
cannot be a worthy substitute for the 
proclamation of the gospel; or that 
psychotherapy, group dynamics, and 
audio-visual aids, however helpful, 
cannot possibly be all that is needed to 
release the forgiving, cleansing, and 
life-bringing power of the Holy Spirit. 


Power of Gospel 

Our very uncertainties and frustra- 
tions, however, may have been God’s 
way of bringing us back to the sim- 
plicity and power of the gospel and 
the forgotten effectiveness of the time- 
tested method of personal testimony 
to the greatness and goodness of our 
Lord. 

Perhaps, after all, we have been so 
much engaged in a study of the the- 
ology of mission as to have forgotten 
the simple imperative of the mission 


itself. Perhaps we have been so busy 
locating the areas of rapid social 
change as to forget the good news in 
Christ designed to rescue all condi- 
tions of men from “the tyranny of 
change and decay” and to give them 
“that magnificent liberty which can 
only belong to the children of God!” 

To this writer, at least, if the Ghana 
assembly has any really great meaning 
for “the Christian mission in this 
hour’—the theme of the assembly— 
it is in this reminder that we already 
know better than we do, and that if 
we were only more obedient to the 
heavenly vision already given to us we 
might have a new access to both di- 
rection and power from the living 
spirit of our God. 


Problem of Organization 


One very pressing and practical ques- 
tion, which took a disproportionate 
amount of the assembly’s time, had to 
do with the proposed integration of 
the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches. 

Deep and sincere differences in the 
total I.M.C. fellowship were revealed 
in the consideration of this question. 
These differences, however, were faced 
frankly and the reasons back of them 
were dealt with in a spirit of Christian 
patience and love. 

In the end, the assembly voted de- 
cisively to accept the principle of inte- 
gration, in the conviction that the mis- 
sion and unity of the church would be 
best served by having at the very 
heart of the World Council of 
Churches a commission on world mis- 
sions and evangelism. The issue, how- 
ever, is by no means settled. It will be 
debated by the thirty-eight member 
bodies of the I.M.C. during the next 
year or more, and the final vote may 





Left to right: Premier Kwame Nkrumah; Peter Dagado, secretary of the 


Ghana Christian Council; Christian Baeta, a professor at the University Col- 
lege of Ghana and vice-chairman of the I.M.C.; and John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary, honorary chairman of I.M.C. 
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not be taken until 1960 or 1961. By 
that time, it is hoped that all responsi- 
ble hearts and minds will have been 
so illumined by the relevant facts and 
by the Holy Spirit that all will be of 
one mind and one will, even though 
some misgivings may still remain. 


Missionary Concern 

It is a compliment both to the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and to 
the World Council of Churches that 
many see the work of the I.M.C. as 
being so significant, vital, and essen- 
tial to the life of the church as to make 
a world council of churches something 
considerably less than Christian with- 
out this missionary concern and pro- 
gram at its very heart. 

Since this is so, the I.M.C. must 
continue to go from strength to 
strength. If integration with the 
W.C.C. is decided upon, the I.M.C. 
must go into the merger in strength, 
not in weakness. If continued sepa- 
rate existence, except for close con- 
sultative association, should be the 
decision arrived at, then the I.M.C. 
must still be at its best in order to 
bring the full impact of its missionary 
concern and services upon all evan- 
gelical churches, both within and out- 
side the membership of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Jesse R. Witson 


NEW YORK 
Home Mission Boards 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties met in the headquarters build- 
ing at 164 Fifth Ave., New York city, 
January 20-22. 

A reception was held on Monday 
evening in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Rhoades, at The Mariners’ 
Temple. Those who spoke were: Clar- 
ence W. Cranford, president of the 
American Baptist Convention; Tabea 
Korjus, Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary in the New York city metro- 
politan area; and George D. Younger, 
pastor of The Mariners’ Temple Bap- 
tist Church. Members of the host 
church served tea. 

The societies received the final re- 
port of the self-study which has been 
directed by Milton C. Froyd, with the 
assistance of James Scott. The study 
included a number of recommenda- 
tions concerning the future of home 
missions in the denomination, and 
proposed a plan of reorganization of 
the structure of the administrative op- 
eration of the societies. No action was 
taken on many of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report, inas- 
much as they require further study 
and evaluation by the boards. 

Action was taken to change the ad- 
ministrative structure of the societies 
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from the present pattern of depart- 
mental organization to an over-all pat- 
tern of seven divisions—tentatively 
titled as follows: evangelism, local- 
church program, church extension and 
edifice funds, Latin America, special 
Christian ministries, support and in- 
terpretation, and finance. 


New Position Created 


Dorothy O. Bucklin and Paul O. 
Madsen were named associate execu- 
tive secretaries of the societies, thus 
creating new positions in the structure 
and organization of the societies. In 
addition to their responsibilities as as- 
ciate executive secretaries, Miss Buck- 
lin will assume leadership of the di- 
vision of support and interpretation, 
and Mr. Madsen will assume leader- 
ship of the division of local-church 
program. 

Jitsuo Morikawa was named to head 
the division of evangelism; Lincoln B. 
Wadsworth, the division of church ex- 
tension and edifice funds; Wilbur Lar- 
son, the division of Latin America; 
and Osgoode H. McDonald, the divi- 
sion of special Christian ministries. 
The division of finance will be headed 
by the treasurer when one is selected 
by the boards. 

Edward D. Rapp was named execu- 
tive assistant, with an administrative 
relationship to the executive secretary 
of the societies and to the division of 
support and interpretation. 

The resignation of Mrs. Milo E. 
Wenger was accepted with regret and 
with much appreciation of the ex- 
ceptional service she has rendered the 
cause of home missions for the past 
ten years. Since the integration of the 
two societies she had served as secre- 
tary of special services. 


New School in Haiti 


The boards appropriated money for 
the building of a much-needed school 
in Cap Haitien, Haiti. This building 
will be erected on land given for the 





Dr. and Mrs. William H. Rhoades 
greeted by G. Pitt Beers at a re- 


ception held in their honor at Mar- 
iners’ Temple Baptist Church, N.Y. 


purpose by the Government of Haiti. 
This is a beautiful piece of land along 
the bay boulevard. The projected 
school opens new doors to an educa- 
tional ministry. Haiti has come into a 
time of calm, with the newly estab- 
lished Government. However, the eco- 
nomic situation is so critical that this 
calm may be short lived. 

Prior to the board sessions, Mr. 
Larson, secretary of the department of 
Latin America, attended the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico. 
On the day following the board meet- 
ing, the seminary’s new administra- 
tion building was dedicated. Mr. Lar- 
son also spent a few days in Haiti ex- 
ploring the possibilities for educational 
work. 

Mr. Larson also stated that pastors 
and lay leaders of Monterrey, Mexico, 
take great interest in mission work, 
but are handicapped by lack of funds 
and personnel. They would welcome 
the help of a missionary who would 
work in this entire area, assisting the 
churches in their programs and co- 
ordinating their missionary activities. 
As Baptists look forward to 1964 as 
a Jubilee Year, it is well to remember 
that the First Baptist Church of Mon- 
terrey was founded in 1864 as the first 
evangelical church in Mexico. The 
work of our societies began in that 
country in 1870, when the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church was ap- 
pointed as the first missionary. 


Racial Integration 


“Is the subject of integration too 
hot to handle?” is the question being 
raised by the department of Christian 
Friendliness. Reports from a number 
of American Baptist churches indicate 
that some congregations consider the 
home-mission study theme, “Christ, 
the Church, and Race,” too contro- 
versial to discuss. The question has 
arisen, “How can the minister help 
the official boards to cultivate a pio- 
neering spirit, faith in Christ, and 
democratic leadership for the congre- 
gation?” An encouraging trend is seen 
in the state-convention resolutions on 
race relations which followed the 
Philadelphia resolution. 


Church Extension Developments 


The church-extension conference at 
Green Lake, Wis., next summer will 
be open not only to church-extension 
pastors, but also to pastors and laymen 
of churches interested in church ex- 
tension. Some amazing situations are 
developing in the church-extension 
field. On December 8, Mr. Wads- 
worth, secretary of the departments of 
church extension and edifice funds and 
building counsel, spoke at the dedica- 
tion service of the Meschanticut Park 
Baptist Church, Cranston, R.I. In 
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1945, this small church seemingly had 
little future. John C. Zuber was called 
as pastor, and the societies helped pay 
his salary until the church was able 
to assume self-support. Mr. Zuber led 
the church in remodeling the old 
building, until overcrowding neces- 
sitated the purchase of a new location 
and the erection of a new $20,000 
building. A flood-lighted tower makes 
the church visible for nearly a one- 
mile radius. 

Probably the most significant event 
of December for these departments 
was the conference of the six staff 
members related to church building 
fund raising held in New York, De- 
cember 18-20. Techniques for this 
work were further developed and 
plans for the coming year crystallized. 

We now have four full-time men in 
the field of capital fund raising. These 
men already have sixteen campaigns 
definitely assigned for the first four 
months of 1958. For a normal eight- 
week campaign, with the director on 
the field for two intensive weeks, a 
flat rate of $975, which includes travel 
and living expenses for the director, is 
charged. In larger campaigns, a longer 
period of time is allowed and the di- 
rector is on the field for three weeks. 
The church pays $1,450 for the leader- 
ship of this type of campaign. Con- 
sideration is being given for an ex- 
tended campaign in which the director 


would spend four weeks on the field, 
and for which the church would pay 
$1,925. 


Town and Country 

Rural church leaders of the major 
denominations are currently giving 
thought to the reason for the existence 
of strong departments of town and 
country in their church bodies. Mark 
Rich, formerly of the societies, sum- 
marized for this group the reasons why 
special services of this nature were in- 
augurated. Departments of town and 
country, he said, have grown in the 
various denominations because there 
was a conviction that the church held 
and still holds a central place in rural 
society. The goal of these departments 
is to restore the churches to positions 
of leadership in their communities, 
and to lead them to the concept and 
practice of larger programs. 


Missionaries to Alaska 


Rev. and Mrs. George T. King flew 
to Cordova, Alaska, on January 10. 
Mr. King will serve as pastor of the 
Cordova Community Baptist Church. 
Included in the send-off given the 
Kings, in Indiana, was a gift of $2,500 
from the First Baptist Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind., to pay for the station wagon 
which the Kings took to Cordova. 
That church also pledged designations 
for one-half of the societies’ share of 




















Annual 


POST-EASTER CONVOCATION 


Three days of spiritual and intellectual renewal 
under outstanding religious leaders 


Sponsored by 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
in cooperation with the 
New York State Council of Churches 


APRIL 7-9, 1958 


AYER, LECTURER: Robert L. Calhoun, 
Divinity School of Yale University, 
on the Doctrine and Person of Christ 


RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURER: Kyle E. 
Haselden, Baptist Temple of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

“The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective” 

CONVOCATION CHAPLAIN: Halford E. 
Luccock, Divinity School of Yale Uni- 


versity 
“Catching Up to Yesterday” 


N. Y. STATE COUNCIL BANQUET 
SPEAKER: Charles A. Wells, popular 
lecturer 


ALUMNI BANQUET SPEAKER: Stanley 
I. Stuber, Council of Churches of 
Greater Kansas City 


SEMINARS: Led by Theodore L. Conklin, 
Henton Davies, Wilbour E. Saunders, 
Theodore L. Trost, Fred H. Willkens, 
Robert H. Eads 


For additional information write to: 


Witpour E. Saunpers, President 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


1100 South Goodman Street 


Rochester 20, New York 
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Mr. King’s salary. Richard M. Fur- 
man, who served as interim pastor in 
Cordova, returned to his responsibili- 
ties as general missionary in Okla- 
homa, by way of a visit to the Hopi- 
Navajo fields in Arizona. 

HE.tEN C. Scumirz 


NEW YORK 
The Mariners’ Temple 


One evening a few months ago, I 
was called from a meeting which was 
planning our new men’s group here at 
The Mariners’ Temple. An emergency 
had arisen, one of our voluntary lead- 
ers, who coaches basketball and soft- 
ball, informed me. Some of his players 
had met him on the street and told 
him of a strange group of boys who 
roamed the neighborhood and threat- 
ened them. Our fellows are Puerto 
Rican and for the past two years they 
have been the target of every teen-age 
disturbance in our _ neighborhood. 
They sought our advice concerning 
what to do. 

I went outside and found the leader 
of the group, a boy of seventeen who 
recently joined the Naval Reserve. He 
told me what had happened and 
pointed out his friends, lounging 
around in watchful attitude waiting 
to see what would happen next. He 
and I agreed that it would be well to 
let the police investigate this group. 

While we were looking for a police- 
man, three squad cars swooped down 
on the area. Six policemen jumped 
out, scattered the boys who were sit- 
ting around, and in a few moments 
emerged from an apartment building 
with two of our boys, whom they 
placed under arrest. One was a Ma- 
rine home on a week-end pass and was 
found carrying a .25 caliber pistol. 


Unrelenting Tensions 


The pressure of the city never re- 
laxes. The hostile resentment of other 
groups toward Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes, community pressure for more 
police action without corresponding 
help for the youths themselves, and 
the internal resentments and desires 
for status which drive the youths— 
all these factors combine to produce 
unrelenting tensions. So long as these 
conditions exist, we must gear our 
ministry of preaching, teaching, and 
reaching out in the name of Christ to 
win those around us. 

A year ago, what happened that 
night might have had far worse con- 
sequences. The boy caught with the 
gun in his possession and some of his 
friends had not yet taken our advice 
to make themselves useful by finding 
jobs or entering the service. The group 
did not participate in our community 
sports leagues and our combined sum- 
mer program, which was geared to 
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Looking up from his copy of 
MISSIONS, Mr. Miller mused over 
an article on the Belgian Congo: 


Multitudes have migrated to the cities 
. . + Lost in the “jungle of the cities” 
... it is easy for them to fall prey to 
the evil influences of life. . . . 


“It’s the same the world over,” he 
thought. “Problems are enormous. 
Show me a challenge for a change! 
Aren’t problems really challenges?” 


If the country is to escape the strife 
and tension which has plagued and 
retarded other parts of Africa, Chris- 
tian missions must continue to focus 
attention on the spiritual realm. . . . 


“But what can I do about it? I’ve 
got a job and a family to look after 
here, and I haven’t got a lot of money 
to give outright. I see the need, but I 
can’t go. Can’t I do something to 
help?” 


Mr. 


Miller 





the News 


Views 








Mx. Miller, you can do something. by giving to the work of the Ameri- form of checks twice each year during 





New missionaries can go if they have 
your support. More church leaders 
can be provided if you share in their 
training and support. The lost in the 
cities can be reached if you can help 
support Christian centers. 

You can support overseas missions 


can Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
or the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society through a 
gift annuity. If you can give $500 or 
more to either Society, returns of 
from 3% to 7.4% (depending on 


your age) will come to you in the 


your lifetime. Your gift also assists 
the ongoing work of the Society you 
have chosen. 

If you would like a free, descriptive 
booklet telling how you may partici- 
pate in Baptist overseas missions in 
this way, write now to: 














Help provide leaders and facilities overseas; 
Help yourself to regular lifetime returns; 


Both through a Gift Annuity Agreement with: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Mrs. Philip Curtis 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 
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The Judson V.C.S. Certificate 


Here is a certificate the children of your 
Vacation Church School will always treas- 
ure. Lithographed on cover is a full-color 
painting, “Jesus, Friend of Children,” by 
the notable artist, Ralph Pallen Coleman. 
Folder-type, the handsomely lettered com- 
mendation “for regular attendance and faith- 
ful work,” has space for child’s name, 
church, names of Minister, Superintendent; 
with Scripture. Folded size, 413” x 744"; 
open size, 74%" x 95%". Each. .....-.00- 7c 





. THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 
vocations 


Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
ond Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 

Send for illustrated Catalog 
= Furniture for America’s Churches 
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Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DePpr. 19 « SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


teaching the fellows to get along with 
other groups in their immediate neigh. 
borhood .Their parents did not attend 
our Spanish-speaking service and Bibl« 
class for adults who have difficulty 
with English. It is doubtful whether, < 
year ago, the fellows would have 
turned anywhere for advice and help 
Now they realize that we are interested 
in them and want to be helpful. 


Reorganization and Progress 

The big news from the Temple, 
however, is not of the sort which finds 
its way into the police blotter. The 
big news is that we are rapidly finding 
ourselves as a church. In January, 
1957, we formally reorganized as The 
Mariners’ Temple Baptist Church. In 
the ensuing year our three church 
boards—deacons, Christian education, 
and Christian outreach—invested 
much effort in learning about the 
existing program and in planning for 
future improvements. The finance 
committee conducted our first every- 
member canvass in November, and 
this marked our first big step toward 
some measure of self-support. Our 
members are chiefly low-income fami- 
lies, but we are determined to begin 
paying our own way for much of our 
program. 

Our church fellowship was greatly 
strengthened during the past eighteen 
months by the addition of forty new 
members. Many more adults, particu- 
larly men, now attend the morning 
service than previously. The opening 
of a new public-housing project 
within a few blocks of the church 
means that we must extend our out- 
reach to win and serve the people 
there. 

Sunday morning worship is a mean- 
ingful experience at the Temple. Two 
ministers, one Negro and the other 
Caucasian, and an interracial con- 
gregation help to create a spirit of 
Christian fellowship that is real and 
personal even in the midst of the im- 
personal city. Undergirding the pro- 
gram is the knowledge that ours is not 
a one-day-a-week church, but a min- 
istry which stands for its Lord every 
day of the week in the community and 
wherever its members live or work. 


Changed Lives 


It would be possible to quote note- 
worthy statistics for the past year, such 
as 310 enrolled in the church school, 
25 teachers, and 120 children in at- 
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1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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SERVING BAPTIST CHURCHES 
SINCE 1825 


@ More than 3,000 Baptists trained for 
Parish Ministry 
Mission Fields 
Teaching 
Chaplaincy 


@ Today over 1,000 Baptist alumni serve in 44 of the 
48 United States 





. — F Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré 
@ Now 98 serve in the mission fields of 29 countries iene Teles of Chien 
Theology; author of “Christ 
aneens and the Christian” published 
February 5, 1958 


@ Nearly 100 Baptist young men and women in 
training for the B.D., M.R.E., and S.T.M. 
degrees 


HERBERT GEZORK, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 























Nursing Education in 
Baptist Hospitals 


Mounds - Midway 
School of Nursing 


St. Paul,Minnesota 











Where high standards of Nursing Education 
Are dedicated to the Healing Ministry of Christ 


For Further Information Write: 
Director 

Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
1700 University Avenue 

St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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NORTHERN 


Is Pleased to Announce the Appointment of 
THE REV. CLAUDE E. ROUSH, TH.M. 





as 


PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN 


Manteno State Hospital, Manteno, IIl. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Charles W. Koller, Th.D., Pres. 
3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, IIl. 
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Isaiah Scroll from Dead Sea Cave— 
one of many ancient manuscripts pictured 


J in full color in Volume 12. 

















The sum-total of biblical knowledge 
...at your finger tips! 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


-in 12 volumes 


A vast treasure-trove of biblical knowledge—the work of 146 of the 
leading teachers, preachers, and scholars of the Protestant world—is 
made available to you in THE INTERPRETER’'S BIBLE, Christen- 
dom $ most comprehensive commentary 

And you will find THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE easy to consult 
and convenient to use. For instance, these renowned scholars explore 
for you every scriptural passage from Genesis to Revelation—and their 
work is presented on the same page with the text in both the King James 
and Revised Standard versions. By using the indexes in Volume 12, you 
can locate all references to any subject or any scriptural passage in the 
complete set. 4 

As you develop the “look it up in THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE” 
habit, you will find your questions answered with the most accurate 
information available—and you will also find the best insights of devout 
scholars into the meaning of biblical passages. As you use this commen- 
tary, you will discover more and more that it has the vitality of Christian 
experience and conviction, together with the inspiration of genuine 
scholarship. 

Your purchase of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE will be an in- 
vestment of lasting value. Examine the complete set at your bookseller’s 
today! 12 volumes; each, $8.75 


VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON V~ Gey bat-iele) a We we a tt _ 
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A wealth of background 
material and special informa- 
tion! 

A series of General Articles- 
covers vital subjects on the 
Bible as a whole and on each 
Testament individually. In 
Volume 12, for example, you 
will find a General Article on 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls” and 
a companion article, “Tlus- 
trated History of the Biblical 
Text,” which includes 16 
pages of magnificent color 
photographs of ancient man- 
uscripts. 

Each biblical book is pre- 
ceded by a scholarly, yet high- 
ly readable Introduction 
These Introductions alone 
comprise an invaluable h- 
brary of biblical knowledge. 

Many outline maps depict 
the biblical settings . . Full- 
color topographical maps on 
the end sheets of each vol- 
ume show, in vivid relief, the 
physical features of the bib- 
lical world 





tendance at vacation church schoo! 
during the month of July. The rea! 
significance of our ministry, however, 
lies in the area of changed lives. 

The youth who is helped to find his 
first job, the mother who receives 
strength to adjust to a difficult mar- 
riage situation, the child who is en- 
couraged when all his teachers give 
up in despair, the man who decides 
for the first time to join the fellowship 
of the church, adults who are recruited 
to serve and to witness to their neigh- 
bors instead of remaining behind their 
apartment walls expecting others to 
come to them: these testify to new 
purpose which comes to those whose 
lives are touched and transformed by 
the power of Christ through the min- 
istry of The Mariners’ Temple. 

Georce D. YOUNGER 


SOUTH INDIA 
Telugu Conference 


The South India Telugu Baptist 
Mission Conference was held at Kur- 
nool from December 30, 1957, to Jan- 
uary 3, 1958. The conference convened 
with a challenging devotion by Doris 
Conney. The next morning we were 
led inspiringly by R. Gideon Dexter 
in a_ three-hour prayer-testimony- 
praise service. This service, centered 
around the theme of the conference, 
“Treasures in Earthen Vessels,” set a 
tone of humility and challenge to the 
whole conference. 

Besides an inadequate and incom- 
plete discussion of the new constitu- 
tion, there was very little business. We 
rejoiced in this, for we all feel that the 
conference more and more should be- 
come a time of inspiration and fellow- 
ship rather than of business. We were 
glad to be able to hear reports from 
both Miss V. S. Prabhavati and B. R. 
Moses, both of whom had just re- 
turned from a visit to the United 
States. 


Memorial Service 

A fitting obituary service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Charles S. Scott for 
Grace Bullard. As no one else had 
passed away this past year, the whole 
service was a special memorial to her, 
who had so long dwelt among us 
and whom we had all grown to love so 
dearly. The service for her in Kavali 
was attended by over thirty of our mis- 
sionary families, and over a thousand 
nationals paid tribute to her at the 
church. Whenever her life touched 
each of us, we became better vessels 
of God because of that influence. Her 
spirit continues to live with us and we 
are drawn closer to Christ because of 
her. 

On New Year’s Day, we were in- 
vited to the service at the Kurnool 
church, where A. T. Fishman was the 
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speaker. At noon, we were guests of 
the church members, who served us a 
delicious meal. In the afternoon we 
went several miles away for a time of 
fellowship and swimming at Sunkesula 
Dam. After eating a delightful picnic 
lunch, we had a welcome and farewell 
service. The two newest members re- 
quired no passports to enter India, 
but decided rather to be born there, 
little Pamala Bartlett and Ashley 
Douglas. 

We were delighted to be able to wel- 
come two new missionaries into our 
conference, Mr. and Mrs. John Car- 
man, Jr. It was a joy to welcome our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Fishman, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Dexter and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Knoll and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Carman, and Carol 
Jameson. 


Farewells and Greetings 


We said farewell to Helen L. Bailey, 
Marian C. Boehr, and the Albert L. 
Slater family, wishing them all a 
good furlough and eagerly anticipat- 
ing their return not too far hence. We 
were saddened when we said goodby 
to Olive E. Jones and Harriet Barring- 
ton, knowing they would not be re- 
turning. Both of them have become 
our close friends. The help and in- 
spiration they have given to all will 
be missed more than we even dare 
think. 

Messages were read from Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Erickson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee M. Howard, and Marjanet A. 
Worrell, all of whom we hope will 
join us before long. 

Of great value to the whole con- 
ference were the messages given by our 
conference speaker, Ian H. Douglas. 
He used the theme of the conference 
as the basis of his talks, and led us 
from the problems we all face to a 
higher level of thinking, inspiring us 
with the challenges of everyday ex- 
periences. This inspiration we _ ll 
needed to make us realize anew the 
awesome treasure of the transforming 
power of God through Christ, which 
he has invested in such earthen vessels 
as we represent. 

ANNE J. HANSEN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aids in Disaster 


The Rankin Christian Center, Ran- 
kin, Pa., was spared from a devastat- 
ing fire which swept through parts of 
four blocks of the city on December 
23. For a time the center appeared to 
be in danger and vital records were 
removed to safety. We enlisted men 
and boys to help move some of our 
valuable equipment, and later to help 
unload cots, blankets, and food as we 
converted to an emergency shelter. 

When the fire was brought under 
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control we converted the center into a 
Red Cross shelter for the homeless. 
Most of the people moved in with 
friends or relatives on the first night, 
but many could not find other lodg- 
ings. The gym was used for sleeping 
quarters and the Myler Room was 
converted into a dining room, where 
meals and snacks were served. The 
library became a clothing distribution 
center, where approximately four 
thousand articles of clothing were dis- 
tributed among fire victims. 
Thirty-seven families, consisting of 
fifty-nine adults and seventy children, 
lost their homes. All these have been 
relocated, thanks to the disaster serv- 
ice of the Red Cross, and many other 





groups and individuals. Since the 
grade school next to the center was 
lost, classroom schedules were dis- 
rupted. Some of the children attend 
school in the morning, and others go 
in the afternoon. The program at the 
center is affected by this shift. 

At the time, when we were uncer- 
tain as to whether the center would 
survive, one of the boys said, “I’ve 
been bad, but let me tell you, after 
seeing this tragedy I’m not going to 
give your staff a hard time anymore. 
We don’t know how lucky we are to 
have a center.” 


Work Around the Clock 
On the night after the fire the staff 
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PROVIDES FOR 
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In AGE 


retirement income for 
member and wife 





In DISABILITY 


regular benefit payments to per- 
manently totally disabled mem- 
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PENSION BEGINS 





single payment death benefit at 
once; widow’s pension for life; 
children’s allowances up to age 18. 











established a schedule so that part of 
them were on duty at all times around 
the clock. This continued until nearly 
two o'clock on Christmas morning, 
when we finally closed. At eight 
o’clock Christmas morning Rachel L. 
Cates, Dorothy Heimgartner, and I 
came back on duty until 1:30 pP.M., 
when the center closed for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

As I walked among the cots of the 
youngsters who were trying to sleep on 
the night after the fire, I spoke to 
them. They wanted to talk about what 
had happened, because everything was 
lost, even their toys for Christmas. I 
pointed out that since no one had lost 
his life in the fire, there was reason 
to be very grateful to God. I asked if 
they had prayed. Then some crawled 
from their cots, got on their knees, 
folded their hands, and offered prayers 
of gratitude. 


Organizations Help 

Many churches, stores, business 
firms of various kinds, youth groups, 
and individuals gave valuable help. 
We were showered with clothing, food, 
personal services, and toys. One thou- 
sand toys were distributed to the chil- 
dren. Above all, we are thankful that 
the center was spared from the flames, 
so that we could render a greatly 
needed service to an area faced with 


disaster. 
WALTER STANLEY SMITH 








THE BIBLE WHEN <\4\O 
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T. OTTO NALL 


Scripture and personal meditations for every 
crucial moment in your life when sick, 
afraid, angry, lonely, happy, etc 





O J RELIGION AND HEALTH 


SIMON DONIGER, ed. 

How forth and prayer con help bring physical 

and mental health, seven discussions by Tillich, 

Oates, Grant, and other religrous and medial 
: specialists 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 3 


(1) Ghana. (2) That every church 
in areas of growth should help to es- 
tablish a new church. (3) Sixteen 
hundred. (4) Two or three young 
dedicated Garo Christians who had 
been won to Christ in Gauhati. (5) 
American Baptists. (6) To renew sub- 
scriptions upon receipt of the first 
notice. (7) Fifty. (8) Rankin Chris- 
tian Center. (9) An annuity gift. (10) 
True. (11) $4,000. (12) 29,298. (13) 
True. (14) The cost of past and pres- 
ent national security, and not less than 
64 per cent goes for defense. State aid, 
education, agriculture, and everything 


else. (15) Edwin T. Dahlberg. 
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Missionary 


MILESTONES 





Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: Zenas Yeghoyan, Haiti. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with The 
Board of Education and Publication: 
Regional missionaries, Winning the 
Children for Christ program, Jeanette 
Janson, Diana Zediker. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Paul A. Appel, Highland 
Park Baptist Church Fellowship, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; Delphine Avery, 
rural missionary, New York state; 
Carol Lee Carlson, Friendship House, 
Hamtramck, Mich.; Theodore Clos- 
son, missionary pastor, Reno, Nev.; 
Anthony Collea, Waring Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N.Y.; Gerald Dry- 
den, missionary pastor, Cut Bank, 
Mont.; Jack A. Fassett, area mission- 
ary, Southern Ohio; Bessie Finney, 
Friendship House, Peoria, IIl.; Joe 
Forbes, interim worker, Dresslerville, 
Nev.; Euclid Foreman, Lee-Seville 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; An- 
derson Fraser, Covenant Baptist 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind.; Borges 
Gomez, missionary to the Spanish- 
speaking, Chicago, IIl.; John A. Hoyt, 
Allen Park Baptist Church, Allen 
Park, Mich.; George W. King, High- 
land Baptist Church, Winston Manor, 
Calif.; Clarence R. Matthews, First 
Baptist Church, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif.; Horace Mays, Baptist Educa- 
tional Center, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Clarence L. Roberts, Forty-fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Gary, Ind.; Harry 
Smith, Baptist Educational Center, 
Topeka, Kans.; Paul W. White, mis- 
sionary pastor, Bandon, Oreg.; Wil- 


liam W. Work, Judson Baptist 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
Died 


Maxwell J. Chance, missionary to 
Assam (1949-1957), in Assam, De- 
cember 7, 1957. 


Furloughed 

Emma Enoch from Heath Christian 
Center, Boston, Mass., (leave of ab- 
scence). Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Kearney 
from the Philippines; Ruth Mather 
from Burma; Rev. and Mrs. M. E. 
Windham from Assam. Mrs. Grace 
Hatler from El Salvador. 


Transferred 

Virginia L. Feldman, from Burma 
to the Philippines; Garland Criswell, 
from Rankin Christian Center, Ran- 
kin, Pa., to Friendship House, Peoria, 


Ill.; Carl Locke, from Bethel Neigh 
bor hood Center, to director of Chris- 
ten centers; Kenneth L. Smith, frory 
boys’ worker to director, Milwauk« 

Christian Center, Milwaukee, Wis : 
Aaron F. Webber, from general mi 

sionary, Puerto Rico, to field repre- 
sentative, for Latin America. 


Resigned 


Rev. and Mrs. A. Q. Van Ben- 
schoten, Jr., Thailand; Rev. and Mis. 
A. L. Sanford, Bengal-Orissa, Indic; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Joiner, Soutn 
India; Elizabeth Allport, Guantan- 
amo, Cuba (retired) ; Juana Barrios, 
Holguin, Oriente, Cuba (retired) ; 
Cletis R. Brown, Auburn, Ind.; Ar- 
thur G. Daniel, Quincy, IIl.; Milton 
L. Gire, Herlong, Nev.; George Free- 
man Haines, Rochester, N.Y. (re- 
tired) ; C. Arlin Heydon, Ft. Madison, 
Iowa (retired); Clifford W. Jervis, 
Jackson, Wyo.; R. J. McKowan, 
Wahoo, Nebr.; L. Lewis Murdock, Jr., 
Newport and Priest River, Wash.; D. 
Ralph Nichols, Dedham, Mass.; Rob- 
ert F. Rusk, Las Vegas, Nev.; Peter 
Siemens, Butte-Kief, N. Dak.; A. E. 
Retzer, Rangeley, Colo.; Richard A. 
Williams, May, Idaho; Glenn W. 
Wise, Reno, Nev. Rev. and Mrs. D. P. 
Bean (new appointee); Donald A. 
Smith, Japan; A. May Hill, (retired) 
Locke Christian Center, Locke, Calif. ; 
Nick N. Newfeld, Juvenile Protection 
Program; Veldon L. Patten, Western 
area representative; Robert Porras, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Rosemary Lee 
White, Santa Ana, El Salvador. 

Churches assumed _ self-support: 
Peter Bissett, Baywood Baptist Church, 
Hayward, Calif.; Bill Brinkley, First 
Baptist Church, Brisbane, Calif.; Her- 
bert R. Cederberg, First Baptist 
Church, Marysville, Calif.; Kenneth 
S. Dannenhauer, Spring Green Me- 
morial Baptist Church, Warwick, R.I1.; 
Harold Eaton, First Baptist Church, 
Oakdale, Calif.; O. John Eldred, First 
Baptist Church, Levittown, Pa.; Earl 
Elledge, Southwest Baptist Church, 
Chicago, IIl.; James Fleck, Westwood 
Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz.; John 
D. Giles, Westover Baptist Church, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Carl Jones, Fairview 
Baptist Church, Youngstown, Ohio; 
David Leach, North Coastside Baptist 
Church, Sharp Park, Calif.; Roy 
Milam, Westlake Community Baptist 
Church, Daly City, Calif.; Charles 
Moore, Emerald Baptist Church, Eu- 
gene, Oreg.; Robert A. Murphy, First 
American Baptist Church, Hayward, 
Calif.; John R. Neubert, Community 
Baptist Church, Manchester, Conn.; 
Roy A. Pitts, Beverly Hills Baptist 
Church, Royal Oak, Mich.; B. Ells- 
worth Snoddy, Glencroft Baptist 
Church, Glenolden, Pa.; and Luther 
Thomas, Parchester Baptist Church, 
San Pablo, Calif. 
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le Seminary 


announces the appointment of the 
Rev. Max W. Morgan, B.A., B.D. 


Visiting lecturer in homiletics 


The Reverend Mr. Morgan is a graduate 
of William Jewel College and Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. The capable 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of To- 
peka, Kansas he is active in many phases 
of American Baptist work. 

Mr. Morgan is a warmhearted, evangelis- 
tic preacher and has a rich background of 
successful pastoral experience. 

He will teach during the spring term be- 
ginning March 10. 


Write: President Paul T. Losh 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 

















NO OTHER REFERENCE BIBLE 


has the outstanding 
features of 


NAVE’S 
STUDY 
BIBLE 


It lists all references for 
each theme in one place 
—at the bottom of e; 
analyzes the entire Bib e; 
8,000 topics and sub- 
topics. Genuine Morocco 
leather, hand grained, 























At your lined to edges, thin India 
Christian paper. Over 1,800 pages. 
bookstore $25 

MOODY King James Version 

PRESS 

CHICAGO 10 








TRINITY CHURCH 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


The Casavant family has dedicated it- 
self to organ building since 1837. Its 
heritage has been devotion to an hon- 
ored craft, a vast accumulation of 
know-how, the use of choice materials. 
Its latest refinements bear a distinc- 
tive quality. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of ©!M!TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q@. CANADA 




















If your Missions subscription ex- 
pires with May issue, please renew 
promptly. Early renewals save mission 
dollars. Please cooperate, so that we 
do not need to send several notices. 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Are you plan- 
ning your sum- 
mer vacation? 
Let us take a trip 
through the me- 
dium of ‘motion 
pictures and 
filmstrips. 

Our first stop 
is the American 
Baptist Assem- 
bly. Through the 
eyes of a young 
woman, at Green Lake for the first 
time, we see the beauties of the 
grounds and the various activities, in 
the motion picture Green Lake Adven- 
ture. Rental, $10.00. 

Traveling farther west, after taking 
in the wonders of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, you will want to visit our 
Crow Indian Baptist Mission in Mon- 
tana. Andy becomes restless on the 
reservation. Through the help of the 
missionary, he retains his faith. This 
motion picture, Song of the Shining 
Mountains, vividly portrays the prob- 
lems of the Indian American. Rental, 
$12.00. 

Our trip then takes you to Okla- 
homa, with the story of James Red- 
bird. He wants to forget his race and 
predestined future. Through the in- 
fluence of a local school teacher, James 
enters Bacone College for Indians. To- 
ward the end of his college days, he 
must decide whether he will turn his 
back on his people, or use his new- 
found powers to help them. This is a 
wonderful way to visit one of our 
home-mission projects, by using the 
motion picture Rivers Still Flow. 
Rental, $9.00. 

Finally, we take you to Beaufort, 
S.C., to visit the Mather School. Wil- 
lie Mae Jackson is soon busily engaged 
in all the many campus activities. She 
learns that she must go home, because 
there is no money for her to continue 
school. An unexpected letter arrives 
with a check from a Christian friend. 
Good News is a motion picture of 
Mather. Rental, $6.00. 

One Girl’s Story also takes place at 
Mather. Betty Lou makes a serious 
mistake, which she later rectifies, and 
proves she is a “true Mather girl.” 
Color, 3314 rpm record. Rental, $3.50; 
sale, $10.00. 

If you would like to make arrange- 
ments for this unusual vacation trip, 
write to your nearest Film Library. 











Denison University 
A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 
Founded in 1831 


Apply by Mar. I 
Office of Admissions 


Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 




















NOW...3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 


Ae oo 


COMMUNIONUCEPS FREE sample of each size 


‘ Gi BRASS GOODS CO. 


your dealer 
Dept. © . 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Moss, 








BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog 
c-5 


BENTLEY & - 
SIMON inc 


7 West 36 . BW Y 














WHEN YOU RENEW 
PLEASE 
send a copy of 
THE ADDRESS LABEL 
which appears on the wrapper 
MISSIONS MAGAZINE 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
























Added Inspiration 

This Easter 
A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabries. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; 
J-9 (Children’s Robes) ; 
P-9 (Pulpit Robes); B-9 
(Baptismal Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAKA Al 1000 KR MARKL! 5 
YS ANCELES 28, CAl 


NEW YORK 1A Y CHICACO 1, fil 


366 Fifth Ave RN LaSalle 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 







Direct Factory 
Discounts 


Lodges. Schools 
and All Organiza- 
tions. 

Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 


AND 


Monroe Folding MONROE TRUCKS 
Banquet Tables. 
Write for the new s a 


MONROE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 4 
Trucks, Movable 7 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, cte. 


a 











Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 












Keep With 
You Always 


Che Pocket 


The Pocket Book of Book of 
wee Hope 





Newest of Bishop Ralph S. Cushman’s works, 
with some of his poems never published 
before. Also included are scripture, prayers, 
quotations and verse. Vest pocket size, bound 
in imitation leather, gold stamping. 50 cents 
each, $5 per dozen. 


The Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 





Manufacturers of: 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
RS RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


* Church Furniture - Stoles 

_ Ss Embroideries - Vestments 

> Hangings - Communion 
Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


ry ii 
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“National sive. 
Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162S. 4th St. Greenville, tll. 














Club Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





LUB MANAGERS are asked to 

secure each renewal well in ad- 
vance of the expiration date. Each 
month one-third of those subscriptions 
which expire are lost because of fail- 
ure to renew. 

In order to help the club manager, 
a series of four renewal notices are 
mailed, starting six weeks before the 
subscription expires. It would be most 
helpful if our subscribers would renew 
upon receipt of the first notice. Since 
it takes about six weeks to receive the 
renewal and process it, the first notice 
arrives just in time to keep the maga- 
zine coming to the subscriber without 
interruption. 

If every subscriber renewed upon 
receipt of the first renewal notice we 
would save approximately $4,000 a 
year. This money could well be used 
for other purposes. So, please mail 
your renewal to us or hand it to your 
club manager as soon as possible. 

a 

Many people write asking why we 
continue to send renewal notices when 
they are going to renew anyway. It is, 
of course, not possible for us to know 
in advance those who intend to re- 
new. Besides, we cannot stop sending 
the notices until we receive the re- 
newal. The reason notices continue to 
come to the subscriber is that the re- 
newal has not been received in our 
office. 

Occasionally a subscriber will re- 
ceive a notice after the renewal has 
been mailed. It takes several weeks for 
us to prepare the notices for mailing, 
which means that sometimes a notice 
will go out from our office after the 
renewal has been received. Please do 
not write to us when this occurs until 
six weeks have elapsed. Writing to us 
only complicates our procedures. Each 
renewal notice reads: “If you have 
renewed, please disregard this notice.” 

oa 

Please note that we have discon- 
tinued sending receipt cards. Your 
canceled check or money order stub 
is your receipt. In addition, the maga- 
zine wrapper is also a receipt, showing 
the order number and the expiration 
date. Eliminating receipt cards will 
save use $1,000 a year, plus hours of 
labor which can be used to advantage 
by our office staff. 

When sending in a renewal or writ- 
ing about a subscription, send a copy 
of the address and the code numbers 
which appear on the magazine wrap- 


per. 
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ntroducing Gorham’: new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


TRAY 1256” diameter holds 40 
glasses 


SUED ccccosccececee $215.00 
3 $ 50.00 
TRAY 11%” diameter 
rrr $135.00 
eat Ge WP: wncecnesnct $ 25.00 
BASE 12%” diameter 
. NE cacantindl $100.00 
Sy TEND ecicccccces $ 20.00 


GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


Alms Basons 


Priced at only $10.00 to meet the 
demand for Gorham quality at low 
price, this Bason is of highly polished 
brass with plush mat bearing 
stamped IHS symbol. Diameter 12”, 
depth 2'4”. Other Basons available 
in brass, silverplate and sterling silver 


— brochure upon request. 
‘ 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Request Illustrated Ecclesiastical 
Brochure giving prices. 
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Will they lead American Baptists tomorrow? 


Tomorrow’s leaders are being edu- 
cated today. Many American Baptist 
students are studying in our schools, 
colleges and seminaries. Many others 
who are attending state-supported col- 
leges and universities and other insti- 
tutions of learning are under the in- 
fluence of our student center min- 
istries. 

From all these will come our future 
American Baptist leaders who will 
serve in our pulpits, our educational 
institutions, our home and foreign mis- 
sions, our denominational administra- 
tive posts and, equally important, the 
lay leadership positions in _ local 
churches. 


For this is the strategy of our Chris- 
tian higher education program: to 
strengthen the ranks of our potential 
leadership by offering greater numbers 
of Baptist youth more adequate oppor- 
tunities for achieving genuine maturity 
in a Christian environment. The vital 
core of this program is the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge which is 
designed to provide $7,500,000 for 
Baptist-related schools and colleges, 
theological education, student work, 
and additional scholarships. 

Will these Baptist students be suffi- 
cient for our leadership needs? The 
answer is in your hands. 


Christian Higher Education Challenge 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











YOU CAN ANSWER PRAYE 








Published for the churches of the AMERICAN BAPTIST 
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